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A Hollow Approval 


O ONE will deny that the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
faced with a multitude of problems and that a 
serious effort has been made to expedite board actions 
since James M. Landis became chairman. But no one 
can deny, on the other hand, that the Board’s destructive 
and dilatory tactics with respect to action on the Inter- 
national Air Transport Asso- 


ciation rate agreements has 
P We . been inexcusable. 

The Board has placed the 
U. S. carriers in an embar- 
rassing predicament. Foreign 
carriers are not only amazed 
at the puzzling ways of 
American governmental ma- 

chinery but they have been justifiably irked. 

Just look at the record. 

On February 19, 1946, the CAB publicly approved the 
proposed IATA Conference method for establishing rates 
in international air transportation and otherwise “stand- 
ardizing” the practices of the civil U. S. and foreign 
carriers involved. The Board’s approval was conditional 
and temporary, expiring on February 28, 1947. 

The first North Atlantic Traffic Conference then con- 
vened on February 25, 1946, just six days after the 
Board’s approval. And between March 7 and March 18, 
the IATA resolutions were duly filed with the Board. 

Immediate action by the Board was expected, but 
instead of action there came on April 15—a month later 
—a hybrid procedure which was a mixture of a hearing 
and an argument which not even the most facile attorney 
could designate by proper name. 

Nearly another month then passed when, on May 8, 
the Board finally issued its negative opinion in the 
matter of trans-Atlantic rates. This action was a dash of 
cold water and again put the whole international rate 
question into turmoil and uncertainty. The Board wanted 
more facts, so on June 3 another North Atlantic rate 
conference was held, followed by the prompt filing of 
resolutions and all the cost data which the Board had 
requested. 

Finally, after a lapse of more than a month, the Board 
held a pre-hearing conference on July 22, the report 
of which was published two days later. The hearing 
itself was held on August 1, and as of the date of writing 
of this editorial, the carriers still have not the slightest 
idea of what will be the Board’s pleasure in this matter. 

The importance of IATA to the whole future of inter- 


national air transportation is unquestioned by all the 


carriers, both American and foreign. And the Board’s 
(Turn to page 6) 
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Elected to Traffic Post 


Richard A. Dick, 36, has been elected vice president-traffic and adver- 


tising of Western Air Lines. Dick has been Western's general traffic 
manager since 1940 and for the past six months has been acting in the 
capacity of his newly appointed position. 
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New York to Norfolk... 
just a forty-minute flight for the ?Z7ANZOAT 


speed makes short hops out of long hauls. De- 
veloped by McDonnell in collaboration with the 
United States Navy, the Phantom is the world’s 
first all-jet airplane designed for carrier use. 


Capable of streaking through space at more 
than 500 miles per hour, the jet-propelled FD1 
Phantom is the latest addition to the air might 
of the U. S. Navy. The Phantom’s high cruising 
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INTAVA 
CAN SERVE YOU ABROAD 


To whatever foreign land you may fly passengers or cargo, as an International Air 
Transport Operator, you will find fields offering fast, efficient service with Intava 
Aviation Petroleum Products. 

Intava has been operating on an international scale for many years, supplying 
large airlines, as well as all aircraft, with high-grade aviation fuels, lubricants, and special 
products. This long experience, outside the United States, its possessions and territories, 
has naturally resulted in an intimate knowledge of the widely divergent local 
restrictions and business methods encountered overseas. 

Intava’s broad experience in the international air transport field is cutting 
expenses and saving time for many airlines today. Whether your business is large 
or small, whether you carry passengers or freight ... and whatever your 


schedules .. . Intava is ready to serve you. 


“WHAT IS INTAVA?”... The fascinating story of aviation’s international 
petroleum service organization is featured in the new, profusely 
illustrated Special Edition of The Intava World. A copy 

will be sent in response to a request on your business or 

personal letterhead, directed to—Department(B9) , Intava Inc., 

25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





EXPERIENCE 
RELIABILITY - SERVICE 


INTAVA 


Aviation Fuels, Engine Oils, and 
Greases . . . Aviation Special Prod- 
ucts . . . Overseas Airways Servicing. 







SPECIAL... FOR CAMERA FANS! 

Intava offers $1500.00 in prizes for outstanding aviation pic- 
tures in monochrome or color. Amateur and professional 
photographers equally eligible. For full information and entry 
blanks, write today to — 

intava Inc., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
: or International Aviation Associates, 

Artillery House, Artillery Row, London, SW 1, England 

or your nearest Intava Marketer 
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INTAVA — IN ALL LANGUAGES — STANDS FOR 
INTERNATIONAL AVIATION PETROLEUM SERVICE 
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ALASKA'S HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS of acres 
promise yet more industries! Here exists great oppor 

tunity in proved fields,and a challenge for develop- 

ment of new enterprises. The time barrier to safe, swift, 
profitable commerce has been removed by air transport. 
PaciFiC NORTHERN AIRLINES, founded in -Alaska 
for the growth of Alaska, serves this Empire swiftly, 
dependably, and economically with day-in, day-out 

regularly scheduled flights. The finest standards of 


air transportation are reflected by the service of 


PN A's comfortable luxurious fleet of Coast Liners. 


“PARTNERS IN THE PROGRESS OF ALASKA Look to 


P N A “Route of the Coast Liners” for LEADERSHIP. 








PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES 
eAlaskg’s FOREMOST «Airline, 


. 
RESERVATIONS and TICKET OFFICES 


Juneau ... Anchorage ... Kodiak ... Seattle 


Kart K. Katz, General Traffic Manager 





(Continued from Page 1) 


one-year approval in its opinion last February was looked 
upon as an opportunity to prove the soundness and prac- 
ticability of this method of operation. 

But what a hollow approval it was! The better part 
of the year’s period has already passed and the only 
accomplishments are negative actions and tactics by the 
Board. Here is a matter which had required top attention 
within the Board but was permitted to be sabotaged, 
delayed and kicked around in the Board’s inexperienced 
economic bureau. 

The CAB machinery isn’t operated for the primary 
benefit of foreign carriers, but one cannot blame them 
for being resentful and disappointed at the U. S. agency 
for its inexplicable manhandling of an important issue. 
And just as important, the whole inept handling of the 
matter has been both harmful and embarrassing to our 
own flag carriers. 


The Air Races 


FTER A seven-year lapse, the National Air Races 

were resumed over Labor Day at Cleveland with 
the -inevitable questions. Do the annual air races con- 
tribute anything to aviation? Are they beneficial to the 
industry and to the development of engines and air- 
planes? Can they be operated safely? Do they “sell” 
aviation to the public? Is there any future for a national 
annual classic? Does closed-course racing prove any- 
thing in the era of jet propulsion? Will there be another 
- such show next year? These and many other questions 
were heard on all sides from industry people. 

Whatever the future of the Nationals, there can be 
no doubt that the 1946 affair was a major spectacle for 
the public; it was well and safely operated, and that it 
was a dramatic display of American air power. Four 
days of the show required‘a lot of thinking and there 
‘was, as might be expected, a lot of duplication from day 
to day. : 

It was an Army and Navy show from start to finish. 
The Army jets were the top sensation but the Navy 
staged some of the finest aerial operations that could be 
seen anywhere. In all of the races military airplanes 
predominated. Except for a few aerobatic performances, 
and the daily parade of new lightplanes, there was 
scarcely anything that was not tied in directly or in- 
directly with the military. And as such, the display 
should have gratified any citizen who saw it. 


But the races this year were notable for the abse 
of most of the industry executives. Glenn L. Martin 
Walter Beech were about the only top aircraft m 
facturers present. Industry interest in the races 
purely secondary and largely indifferent. Industry pep 
had come to meet people they hadn’t seen for a k 
time, and they found relatively few of those they « 
pected to see. By and large, the air races in 1946 we 
a long way apart as a moving part of industry. Th 
were a public spectacle in which the industry had lit 
interest or connection. 

Ironic, too, was the closed-course racing. Civilig 
could not obtain jet-propelled airplanes, hence Army js 
ran-rings around the regular contestants. Notewort 
too was the fact that the British-designed Rolls a 
the Allison inline engines were almost exclusively 
in the races. Radial engines were not in the runni 
anywhere. Air racing in 1946 was a spectacle with 
significance except for a display of military air power 

The future? It is difficult to say. If comments} 
industry executives amount to anything, there will} 
even fewer of those who make aviation tick at ne 
year’s show than came in 1946. But as a show for t 
public in which the Army and Navy display the 
wares, who can say that there should not be a o 
tinuation. Perhaps more one-day displays around t 
country are preferable to four somewhat tiring days. 
public still wants to see airplanes and they should g 
the chance to see them. The only major conclusion fr 
the 1946 classic is that the prewar gatherings in whid 
industry took a genuine and active interest, are probabi 
gone for good. 


St. Louis Looks Ahead 


S THE nation expanded westward in the last centur 
St. Louis was a great trading center for a vast are 
Up and down the Mississippi and the Missouri Rive 
moved important water traffic. Railroads to the e 
added more prosperity. But as the rails extended i 
the west, Chicago became the great trade junction. ! 
few decades ago St. Louis became an important aviatit 
city with world renown as the sponsorer of Chark 
Lindbergh’s trans-Atlantic flight. But in recent yea 
St. Louis has not been as airminded as it was. 
But St. Louis is looking ahead. The Aviation Cound 
of civic bodies recently sponsored Air Cargo Moni 





featuring the potentials of cargo } 





COX and STEVENS AIRCRAFT CORP. 


MINEOLA, N. Y. 
* 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIALIZED 
AIRCRAFT COMPUTERS AND WEIGHING EQUIPMENT. 


Mops, VW NavicaTIONAL COMPUTER 
Arrcrart Execrric Weicuinc Kirt 


Tue Loap ADJUSTER 





air. An air cargo exhibit attract 
15,000 persons. St. Louis realizes th 
it is a port on the air ocean with 
cess by airplane to any part of t 
world. It won’t be happy until it! 
declared a port of entry. It seem 
determined to find a new horizon 
business in the air. And more pow 
to it. Those cities which are asle 
to what is coming in aviation m 
well find themselves far behind # 
parade in the next decade, for the al 
plane is carving out new trade rout 
just as earlier forms of transportatié 
before it. 





Wayne W. PArRISH. 
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Here's how to move far ahead of crowding competition 
in the air freight field. Equip with cargo-carrying versions 
of the efficient Martin 2-0-2. You'll be able to offer faster 
service, make more trips, thanks to the 280 m.p.h. cruising 
speed of the 2-0-2. You'll save turn-around time and oper- 
ating costs because of the 2-0-2's ease of ground service 
and maintenance. You'll gain added dependability pro- 
vided by new developments of design and construction. 
And you'll have a useful load of more than 6 tons. . . a car- 


go area 7’ high, 9’ 2” wide, 45’ 5” long at your disposal. 


MANY OPTIONAL INSTALLATIONS 


To accommodate all sizes and weights of cargo, from the 


smallest to the largest items, Martia offers a number of 





Cargo Loader is 


optional installations for bins, shelves, other types of 
cargo compartments, including a refrigerated compart- 
ment. In addition, provision has been made for heating or 


cooling the entire cargo area to desired temperatures. 


ORDER NOW FOR '47 DELIVERY 


These highly efficient cargo-carriers are now being built to 
fill initial airline orders. Other orders are being negotiated. 
Moreover, 16 domestic and foreign airlines have bought 
passenger versions of Martin twin-engine aircraft. Result: 
quantity production, permitting low original cost. Get 
the full facts on this outstanding new cargo-carrier. Find 
out how it can cut costs and build profits for you. Tue 


Guienn L. Martin Company, Bactimore 3, MaryLANnp 
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Wings of Yesterday 


25 Years Ago 


Capt. Paul Armbruster, Swiss aero- 
naut, won the International Gordon Ben- 
nett Balloon Race from Brussels to Lam- 





> 1921 
Uv. $. Bureau tested 4300 
pound aerial bomb at Aberdeen, Mary- 


land. (Sept. 28, 1921.) 
Fort; 


15 Years Ago 


The Mackay Trophy for 1930 was 
awarded to Major Ralph Royce in recog- 
nition of the cross-country mid-winter 
flight of the First Pursuit Group from 
Selfridge Field, Michigan to Spokane, 
Washington, and return. (Sept. 17, 1931.) 

“Graf Zeppelin” from Fried 





its maiden 
Ohio, carrying 113 


ped with a Rolls-Royce R motor. 
(Sept. 29, 1931.) 


Mews 


Terminals Are Obsolete 
To the Editor: 

After reading a great deal about the con- 
geetion on the airlines, the difficulties at 
terminals and similar conditions I wonder 
if this isn’t the appropriate time for someone 


8 


point out to the public one 
why today’s conditions 
bject as the theme of 


improvements. The reaction to 
indicated a great deal more interest 
anticipated. Perhaps others 


which I refer are as follows: 

passenger terminals 

country were built during the middle 

or late thirties with WPA funds. Between 

1930 and 1940 the airlines carried 7,425,000 

, Or an average of just under 750,- 

000 annually. By the end of that decade 

was up to between one and two mil- 

liom passengers a year. But when these 

were built they were planned 

against a growth curve which would have 

lead only the most optimistic to build for a 

local traffic proportionate to 2,500,000 or 3,- 
000,000 passengers a year. 

Then the war came. Building materials 
were frozen. These mid-1930 terminals were 
frozen. Even today it is only with great 
difficulty that temporary, additional or ex- 
tensions to terminals may be carried out 
because of the continued scarcity of bulld- 
ing materials. Yet the airlines are trying to 
carry 11,000,000 passengers through these out- 
grown terminals in 1946. Of course, they 
have great difficulty doing it with any satis- 
faction to the passengers. 

While the construction or expansion of 
terminals was frozen the public of this 
country had the most intensive cram-course 
in flying that any nation could have ex- 
perienced. The ATC and the NATS each 
set up globe-girdling air transportation sys- 
tems over which millions of individuals were 
flown. The scheduled airlines were patronized 
by millions of civilians forced to travel by 
air by the pressure of war business. The 
circumstances of war eliminated the matter 
of personal preference, regard for a family’s 
apprehension about air travel, personal fear 
or skepticism and compelled individuals to 
fly who might not otherwise have learned 
the advantages of air transportation. 

A good deal of publicity has been given 
to the new employee problem and the diffi- 
culties of training new employees rapidly 
enough to take care of the increases in 
business. But I have seen little mention 
of a related problem—namely, the rapid 
turnover in employees due to the general 
unsettlement in this postwar period. 

There is another complaint which is di- 
rectly tied up with the auspices under which 
existing terminals were built and the fact 
that the size of those terminals has been 
frozen while traffic has been pushed to un- 
precedented heights by the wartime familiar- 
ization of so many persons with the ad- 
vantages of air transportation. I refer to 
the lack of adequate restaurants, barber 
shops, rest rooms, soda fountains and other 
non-aviation activities in the various ter- 
minals. Obviously a terminal bui!t under 
municipal auspices, in large part with federal 
money was not likely to embrace numerous 
or substantial concessions for the convenience 
of travellers. I subscribe heartily to Lynn 
Bollinger’s theory that substantial revenues 
and profit to air terminal companies can be 
derived from well-planned, well-developed, 
non-aviation facilities and activities in pas- 
senger terminals. But a terminal, to embody 
such conveniences and attractions is some- 
thing to be anticipated in the new era we 
are entering, not something for the present 
absence of which the airlines should be con- 
demned. 

To summarize, I find that very few people 
realize that airlines traffic has grown from 
the decade preceding this war of less. than 
a million passengers a year to an anticipated 
traffic in 1946 of ten or eleven times as many 
people. I find that practically no one con- 
nects the effect of this expansion with the 
frozen status enforced upon airport terminals 
by unavailability of materials during the 
war. When these factors are understood 
the public attitude towards the airlines may 


be less 
HARVEY L. WILLIAMS. 


Editor’s Note: Thanks to former C. & S. 
executive v.p. Williams for a constructive con- 
tributi It ke: sense. 








Pooks 


WE DROPPED THE A-BOMB. By 

Miller and Abe Spitzer. Published by 

Y. Crowell Company, New York. 152 

$2.00. 

An eye-witness account of what hap 
over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, told by ¢ 
radio operator of the Great Artiste, one 
the three planes that flew on the 
making missions. What the bomber « 
man saw and thought about the expediti 
are highlights of this volume. 


AIR TRAVEL GUIDE TO LATIN AME 
By Ivan Bullot. 370 pp. Franklin Watts, } 
publishers, 285 Madison Avenue, New Y¥ 
17. $5.00. 

Here is a very useful and practical 
to fill a need of many years’ standing. 
Bullot has been well known in travel 
transportation circles for 24 years and 
on the staff of Pan American Airways 
four years. 

The air travel guide contains comp 
sive information on airline services, 
accommodations, interesting resta 
sporting and fiesta events, where to go 
what to wear when you go there. 
are useful maps (although it is hoped 
will be more of these in future editions) 
a wealth of miscellaneous information ne 
by alr travelers. On matters of local histe 
interest, the author mentions them b 
leaving detailed descriptions to other bow 

Every single country in Latin Ameris 
however, is given attention, and this o 
pleteness merits the book’s attention to 
air travelers. Airlines selling tickets to 
America should know this book and be 
to recommend it to those who are go 
south for the first time. 

WwW. W.P 


DECKER’S AIRPORT GUIDE. By D 
Decker. In five sections. Complete set, $4 
Single section, $1.25. 

Here is timely information pertaining t 
airports in all parts of the country. Itinera 
pilots will welcome data concerning 
fares, bus service, tourist facilities and ot 
information not usually included in a gw 
of this kind. Section volumes cover 
in the following regions: Pacific, North 0 
tral, South Central, North Atlantic and Soul 
Atlantic. State and Federal regulations } 
cluding fuel tax information are high 
of the listings. 


TERMINAL AIRPORT FINANCING 
MANAGEMENT. Harvard Business 5S 
Division of Research, Soldiers Field, B 
63, Mass. 386 pp. $4.25 


A highly important and useful study 
the financing and management of airp 
by Lynn L. Bollinger, Alan Passen and Rove 
E. McElfresh, of the division of research 
the Graduate School of Business Administ 
tion, Harvard University. 

The basic conclusion of the study is 4% 
the majority of terminal-type airports 4 
be made self-supporting within a comp# 
tively few years without an undue Db 
on aviation, provided that a sound final 
plan is established and all revenue s0 
including terminal building concessions 
aggressively developed. 

In view of news and editorial comm 
appearing now and in the future in 
magazine and others, this review is ch 
for the record without attempting an an@ 
of the findings. Suffice it to say, ho 
that the study is most timely and is bow 
to have a lasting affect upon the f 
direction of airports. It is unquestion 
one of the most important studies to app 
on one vital phase of civil aviation. 
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y TERNATIONAL desiitieited Bin ws: tee Silliness a 


cation held at International House in New York in August 
a fine and beneficial effort. Delegates from over sixty coll 
and universities as well as government and association 


kkk sentatives attended and heard and discussed problems of 
air age. Tribute goes to Nick Engelhardt, Jr., whose Air-/ 
Research Education is a moving force in educational cird 
Here is a long-range program which responsible industry 
agements should recognize and aid. There should be more 
common meeting grounds and those aviation executives who p 
ticipated in the 1946 Congress hope there will be more of th 


sais Wasting Money: An accessories company doing part of 
e A weekly specialized news business in aviation spent $5,000 decorating a three-room 
é f fa ‘i in a Cleveland hotel — ogy Bag wt National = a 
“ was a masterpiece as far as lecorations went and a 
igest ° reign commer oing all the time which cost considerable cash in itself. Thin 
e e olk took full advantage of the set-up although relatively 
cial and governmental avia- of those participating had direct connection with the industr 
Asked why the company was spending so much money on enter 
. © ee tainment of dubious business value, one of the company m 
tion activities. answered that “if we don’t spend it this way Uncle Sam 
get it.” But more than one comment was made that the mor 
could well have gone into constructive uses to the betterm 
of aviation. More than one old-timer who had worked to bet 
aviation in the lean days felt sick at heart at the irresponsi 
and thoughtless wasteage. Bets are 100 to 1 the same company 


Companion to American will tun down the next request for a bona fide $500 request 


aid something constructive in aviation. 


Aviation Daily for those Poor Management: The New York Times has taken to 
task editorially the management of LaGuardia Airport which, for 


who must have the NEWS some unaccountable reason, “lost” the airport’s daily records of 
plane movements for the years 1941, 1942 and 1943. “This doe 


not appear to us to be a picture of high efficiency in operation 


. 
in advance of normal after a half-dozen years of city experience in running a bug 


airport,” the newspaper remarked. Solution: move the city out 
of the airport business and replace it with the New York Port 


ublication. Authority. 
p 


Consolidated Ticketing: One strong industry advocate of 
pooling of airline facilities at airports would like to see all ticket- 
Vi fj ‘ ak —- consolidated at major airports. He oe 
40% to 60% more passengers could be handled as a result 
s 1a irst ciass mal every having a consolidated ticket counter—plus handling passenger 


$s with greater ease, less confusion and less delay. 
Friday. 


Notes on Airlines: with two C-54 Cargoliners converted by 
Douglas, United Air Lines is preparing to get into the coast-te 
coast air cargo race vigorously. Daily New York-San Francis 
Shae a ag are a with — at Chicago and Denver, 
igh speed overnight service together with recently announe 
e Subscription for one year low rates are depended upon by United to attract volume b 
% ness. omg also —y to aeee ae volumes of traf 
continen air mail from s Constellations. . . wo 
(52 issues ) $100.00. expansion is well illustrated by some United figures: When 
war ended last August UAL had 7,704 employes—a year 
it had 11,000. At war’s end UAL was serving 43 cities with 
total of 120,161 miles of flying daily. This August it was reach= 
ing 60 cities and flying 181,240 miles daily. . . . TWA is 
cluding the change-over to direct fuel injection in the modifie 
tion of its Constellations, expects to resume Connie flights dom 
tically about Sept. 20 and internationally a few days later. . ~ =m 


INTERNATIONAL AVIATION | feist Soe ae SES 
ing speed by perhaps 20 mph. . . . The Dutch KLM a 


— will probably be the Bry mame ov! ~ ys a — 
American ° . C. world air service. . . . In non-scheduled field: Slic' 
Bullding Washington 4, D.C ways is reported ready to go along with Air Cargo Transp 
Corp. in observing a minimum rate of 17c a ton mile for 

Ray Wilson’s Monarch Air Lines of Denver, now carryl 
mail on its Rocky Mountain area feeder line certificated 
CAB, also plans to operate non-scheduled both in and outs 
the U. S. using five converted C-47’s. 


(An American Aviation Publication) 
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Big 


gn Jobs Available: airline opportunities in communi- 

n posts particularly in foreign countries are available to 
my Airways Communication Service men who aren’t satis- 
with jobs they now have. Airlines have had trouble finding 
perienced communications men to fill some good spots but 
of the difficulty may be that AACS men left the Army and 
wrned to old jobs in belief that airlines were flooded with 

applicants. 


-CAA Battle Over: Instead of a og on 
controversy between CAA and Aeronauti Radio, Inc., as 
which outfit should operate foreign communications stations, 

Federal Communications Commission will say nothing. Satis- 
story deal has been worked out by which FCC will license 
‘Arinc stations. But CAA will also operate stations. Foreign 
“irlines won't have to join Arinc unless they want to; many may 
prefer CAA government stations. Yet Arinc wins privilege of 
wating stations for company communications if it so desires. 
about everybody is now happy, and the big-policy issue 

"of government versus private enterprise ends in a draw—both 
will have rights. 


) tion has laid plans to start seats $1.50 — for its Air- 
man’s Guide, a publication of the greatest value to pilots. This 
is ostensibly in line with the demand of Congress that such 
ee ones te Oe ee en ae 

porting. However, some observers claim that CAA dis- 
Send” its publication funds on far less worthy publication proj- 
ects at the expense of safety. . . . Reflecting the strongly ex- 
views of CAB Chairman James M. Landis, the White 
role in international airline decisions is to be subordinated 
to one of counsel on foreign policy matters, according to in- 
formed sources in Washington. . . . Ed Locke, the President’s 
ial assistant on aviation, will serve more as an expediter. 
. Political and diplomatic troubles with Russia are re 

but are far from eliminating, future U. S. aviation negotiations 
for air services and airplane sales. . . . Although it must await 
settlement of larger issues and there are still many difficulties, 
the air picture isn’t as gloomy as many thought. . . . Future 
aviation activities in Greece are closely aligned with Big Power 
maneuvering, but may still give TWA a chance to participate 

in internal airline operations there, along with the British. 


Funds in Foreign Lines: officials of airlines such as TWA 
and Pan American with extensive holdings in numerous foreign 
airlines are studying carefully the implications of CAB Mem- 
ber Clarence Young's concurring opinion in the decision grant- 
ing a foreign air carrier permit to Linea Venezolana. 
the workability of bilateral agreements as opposed to 
the “questionable value” of the Five Freedoms agreement, Young 
said it would “seem appropriate” to look toward the “ultimate 
termination of American investments in . . . foreign flag enter- 
prises.” He raised the possibility that a U. S. airline, refused 
a certificate for a particular foreign route, might seek to cloak 
itself in the nationality of another state and apply for a foreign 
carrier permit for the same route, making denial by CAB 
it. While stating that he was not opposed to investment of 
ican capital in foreign airlines, Young suggested that future 
tional agreements speci y require “substantial owner- 
and effective control” of a airline in nationals of the 
represented by the airline. 


Business in Rental Planes? when John H. Geisse re- 
as head of the CAA’s personal flying development pro- 
to head up what is tentatively known as the National Air- 
Rental Service he sparked renewed interest in a field of 
on where there has been much talk but little actual de- 
mt. Geisse has the necessary knowledge of private flying 
him a firm foundation for the venture, and he appears 
the backing—reported to be $2,500,000—for a really bold 
| st of the rent-plane possibilities. Using only new planes— 
‘Ro surplus—the company expects slow deliveries for a while, 
| but hopes to operate in the northeastern section of the U. S. 
| for about six months before spreading out. Eventually it hopes 
» % have rental centers in 300 cities and may need as many as 
| 1000 planes for them. 


ti 
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For every aircraft use 
of high-pressure 
fluids — 


Py there's a 


tough, light 
Kidde 


CONTAINER 





Wherever carbon dioxide, oxygen, nitrogen, oil, 
air must be stored aboard a plane... under 
pressures up to 3000 pounds per square inch... 
you'll find the right container in the Kidde line 
of seamless cylinders and welded spheres. 

Cylinders are produced in capacities ranging 
from 14.6 to 2040 cubic inches. Spheres are 
available in diameters from 3 to 20 inches. 

Both cylinders and spheres are Kidde-engi- 
neered to combine light weight with complete 
safety under high working pressures. 

Kidde invites inquiries on high-pressure 
containers from aircraft manufacturers and 
transport companies. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
915 Main St., Belleville 9, New Jersey 





The word ‘Kidde’ and the Kidde ee 
seal ore trade-marks of Walter 
Kidde & Company, inc. 
a 
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Here goes the De-Icer... there goes the ice 


OU’RE watching a B. F. Goodrich 
De-Icer at work. The pictures on the 
left show what happens under the ice that's 
being removed from a wing. Pictures on 
the right show what happens to the ice. 
Chances are you've demonstrated the 
De-Icer principle when you took ice cubes 
from a rubber refrigerator ice-tray. When 
the ice-tray was flexed, the ice cubes 
cracked loose from the rubber and were 
easily removed. De-Icers are long rubber 
and fabric strips with tubes inside. Tubes 
are inflated and deflated, flexing the rub- 
ber, cracking the ice. The windstream 
carries it away, as it is about to do in the 
bottom right-hand picture. 


The B. F. Goodrich De-Icer has many 
advantages that make it the best ice-elim- 
ination device ever developed for aircraft. 
De-Icers protect ail critical areas. They 
afford full spanwise and chordwise cover- 
age of wing and tail leading edges . . . 
where most ice forms. Weight is mini- 
mized. De-Icers represent only a fractional 
percentage of a commercial plane's 


gross weight, and this is negligibze, con- 
sidering the protection afforded plane and 
passengers. 

De-Icers are still the object of study 
and research by B. F. Goodrich laboratory 
and field technicians to keep designs and 
types abreast of flight and plane develop- 
ments. The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aero- 
nautical Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.F.Goodrich 
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Helicopter Ready for Commercial Market 


Two Manufacturers Already Selling Rotary Wing Aircraft 
With At Least Four Others Ready For Production Soon 


By Davin SHAWE 


[* Philadelphia a few days ago a cere- 
mony on the grounds of the Franklin 
Institute briefly but formally marked the 
opening of a new era in man’s efforts to 
cover more space in less time. The cere- 
mony, conducted by the firm of Helicopter 
Air Transport, Inc., with ‘three new 
Sikorsky S-51’s, was a public demonstra- 
tion that the helicopter has arrived and 
is ready to be used commercially to trans- 
port persons and goods with a form of 
versatility never before achieved by 
mechanical conveyance. 

In stepping out as the first of the 
pioneers in this new form of transporta- 
tion—its apparent resemblance to estab- 
lished air transportation lies more in the 
medium than in the application—H. A. T. 


is only a jump ahead of others. The better’ 


established rotary wing manufacturers 
have been receiving a surprising number 
of sensible inquiries on performance, 
price and delivery from apparently serious 
potential users. 

To the best of their now-limited ability, 

the manufacturers are sending back seri- 
ous replies. At the moment only two of 
them, Bell and Sikorsky, have started 
selling non-military helicopters. But 
within a matter of weeks at least four 
others will be ready to talk business, and 
within six to eighteen months they should 
be able to make deliveries. To learn just 
what they plan to deliver, and what can 
be done with it, American Aviation within 
the past month has queried these manu- 
facturers, visited their plants, and dis- 
cussed helicopter operating problems with 
experts. 
: Disregardine a number of helicopter 
manufacturers’ simply because ir ex- 
perimental work has not progressed into 
definite production plans, the survey 
shows three distinct types of machine be- 
ing readied for market: 

a. The two-place utility helicopter (Bell, 
. G@ & A) for patrol, exploration, air mail and 

cargo, crop dusting and planting, forestry 
work, and small-scale personnel shuttling. 
Price around $25,000. 

b. The four or five-place utility transport 
helicopter (Sikorsky now, Bell and G & A 


later) for greater range and payload in ap- 
plications mentioned above plus wider ap- 
plication in personnel ion. Price 
$35,000-$50,000. 

c. The ten-passenger or ton-of-cargo trans- 
port helicopter (Kellett, McDonnell, Piasecki) 
for short haul feederline air transport, com- 
muter service from metropolitan area sub- 
urbs, air limousine service between 
and downtown terminals, and for mail and 
certain types of cargo service. Price sti 
quite undetermined, probably $100,000 or 
higher. 

Only the more general and obvious 
helicopter applications have been men- 
cena Manufacturers, and potential 
users, are investigating all sorts of pos- 
sible uses. Some of them will be found 
impractical because the helicopter is 
going to be a rather expensive machine. 

Post Office Department enthusiasm for 
metropolitan area helicopter mail service, 
and the interest of several established air- 
lines in obtaining certification for such 
work, indicates that carrying the mails 
may provide the same impetus, experience, 
and cost-risk coverage that helped start 
today’s commercial airlines. 

Another highly promising field for im- 
mediate development lies in using heli- 
copters to replace or supplement ou- 
sines and taxis in airport-downtown 
shuttling of airline passengers and their 
baggage. Both airlines and limousine 
service operators have demonstrated in- 
terest in this field, and one of the ten- 
place manufacturers has made extensive 
studies (based partly. on operating ex- 
perience but largely on slide rule work) 
to show that a small fleet of transport 
helicopters, at limousine rates or slightly 
higher, could show as much profit as a 
large fleet of limousines. Experiments 
with smaller helicopters, particularly those 
conducted by Bell in crop dusting and in 
geophysical exploration, and by the Post 
Office in mail experiments, seem to show 
conclusively that the small helicopter has 
advantages which more than offset a 
rather stiff purchase price and high oper- 
ating cost per hour. 

Bell’s Model 47, with a _ production 
schedule of 500, is priced at $25,000. The 
Sikorsky S-51, with no announced pro- 
duction quota, sells for $48,500. These are 


equipped and ready to operate prices, but 
they do not include the cost of traini 
pilots and mechanics at manufacturers 
schools. Bell has set a price of $1,500, 
exclusive of living costs, to check out 
pilots. The same price is indicated for a 
mechanics school now being established. 
And the initial prices cover certain 
operating costs not important to fixed wing 
aircraft operation—such as replacement 
of rotors at intervals now ranging from 
100 to 500 hours (operating experience is 
still too limited to indicate exactly what 
interval is necessary), and equally expen- 
sive replacement of custom-built gears, 
clutches, etc. 

Other manufacturers not quite ready 
to talk business are reluctant, under- 
standably, to discuss prices at this time. 
Their experience has been with military 
orders, largely of an experimental nature, 
and they have not computed what line 
production will cost per unit. They do 
not yet know how much of the cost of 
engineering and tooling they can charge 
off against possible orders for military 
versions of their proposed commercial 
models. They cannot compute labor and 
materials costs in face of probable in- 
creases. Finally, the market is only 
vaguely defined as yet, and few manu- 
facturers seem ready to set up quantity 
production based purely on a gamble with 
the potential market. Another three to 
six months should see most of them 
straightened out on military commitments, 
and far enough along on proving flights 
to talk business with buyers on perform- 
ance, price and production. 

The three manufacturers getting ready 
to offer ten passenger models are par- 
ticularly uncertain as to cests. Each 
hopes to match the price of conventional 
planes of comparable seating capacity 
(although no such plane is now on the 
market), and each would like to be able 
to offer less than a six-figure price. A 
small volume of orders, and the high 
cost of mechanisms peculiar to the heli- 
copter, may make this impossible. 

The accompanying chart summarizes 
available information on commercial heli- 
copters in production or definitely sched- 
uled for production. (It should be noted 
that no popular, or back-yard, helicop- 
ters are scheduled for production or even 
being considered by established manufac- 














Seats Cargo-* 
Manufacturer Mode! (inc. pitet) Mail Power Max. Cruising Rate of Economical Approx.® Approx.¢¢ 
Capacity plant Speed Speed Climb Range® Price Delivery 
Gets ore 8s 950 f.p.m 250 mi $25,000 September 
coves 7 1 110 “pm. ° J 
47 2 612 Ibs " rey > oo. a A —_— 
it dienes cnsdnkd 42 s ee ~ Baus ; Jcksa” e0en008es ” “Saban ~< dGebeoee Spring *47 
Franktin $25.000 Spring ‘47 
@aa -GA4s 2 350 Ibs. 175 hp. 120 90 1250 f.p.m 250 mi. vo 
Continental 
@a@a GA4e 4 750 Ibs. 265 hp. 115 es , 350 mi. under 1948 
2 Continental Ro. gronoee P 
nh: wenméesthantee KH-2 412 2,000 Ibs. S50 h.p. ais 90 180 mi. ¥ Spring °48 
2° & W Wasp ir 
McDonneli ........ MJMD-3 12 2,000 Ibs. 450 b.p. 100 $100,000 "a7-'4a 
raw 
in ateminesd - ¥ . 
se a a “oo hp. 128 107 1,000 f.p.m. 150-200 mi. $100,000 Late ‘47 
? & W Wasp Jr. 
setesecced s-S1 a gacsene 450 bh.p. 103 80 1,200 f.p.m. 150-250 mi. 48.500 Current 
United Helicopters . Hiller 2 200 Ibs. 150 h.p. 120 100 1,650 f.p.m. 300 mi. (actue!l) one 





*Payioad and ange are variable and interdependent. 
**Price and Delivery offered only for general comparison and not 
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turers familiar with present design re- 
quirements and costs). Readers will note 
considerable variation in iormance 
figures, and other apparent pancies, 
for similar models. This seems to result 
not so much from demonstrated perform- 
ance as from varying degrees of enthu- 
ese Er a ound s arcene 
cruising 

oy a its pannel Si model 

See Pe nee am see 

of around 95 in produc- 


al 

The Kellett, McDonnell and Piasecki 
transport models, considering that they 
are designed on rather different —— 
offer considerable similarity in fe oy 
— ance and payload. The dif- 
erence is that Piasecki’s PV-3 is a single- 
engine job while Kellett and ye 
provide two engines and almost twice 
much power for the same proposed og 
ing and cargo ity. Kellett and Mc- 
Donnell have worked out shaft and clutch 
arrangements to permit power transmis- 
sion to both rotors from either engine 
with acceptable full-load performance in 
case an engine fails in flight. Rotor ar- 
rangement is distinctly different. Kellett 
has intermeshing rotors directly above the 
fuselage, with engines housed against the 
lower side of the fuselage. McDonnell 
has placed the two rotors, and engines, 
out on booms set at right angles to the 
fuselage in a manner somewhat resembling 
a conventional plane wing. Piasecki has 
fore-and-aft rotors, with the engine 
housed behind the passenger cabin inside 
the fuselage. 

Similarity among the three rt 
models extends in some degree to ir 
production status. Each is the result of 
military work, and none has been suffi- 
ciently tested to offer buyers a complete 
prospectus on operating costs and char- 
acteristics, Kellett has laid out an at- 
tractive commercial mock-up of the KH-2 
(Army XR-10) but will not fly the XR-10 
until later this autumn and does not wish 
to push the commercial version until 
performance of the XR-10 is established. 


appearance 
changes over the widely illustrated ex- 
perimental model which has been flying 
for more than a year, is obligated to the 
Navy for initial production but may well 
be delivered y by late 1947. 
Army. sources have hinted at a much 
er model, designed for invasion, evac- 
and long-range rescue, which 
gs am pyre ahteengee lp 
or 40 passengers commercially. Definite 
information is not available, however, 
and the model could not in any case be 
ey 2 for immediate commercial consid- 
era 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp.’s recently an- 
XJHD-1, outgrowth of a Navy 
centract for research rather than produc- 
tion, has been flying for several months 
and is extensively, though not completely, 
tested. McDonnell may well have a slight 
lead on the market because the commer- 
cial version will not entail any major 
modifications and the company does not 
appear to be committed to military pro- 
duction which would delay commercial 
deliveries. 

All three of the ten passenger models 
have-been* styled to airline standards, 
with plushy interiors and perhaps more 
leg room than is absolutely necessary for 
short-haul operations. However, the 
manufacturers have simply attempted to 
set up something which will appeal to 
buyers, and basic designs can readily 
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Helicopters Reach Commercial Market 

















Pictured in this photo panel are five helicopters which already have reached or are in the process of reach- 

ing commercial production stages. Top to bottom, they are the Bell Model 47, a two place aircraft which 

will be delivered to customers this month; the Firestone (G & A) Model GA45, a two place aircraft; Kellett 

Model KH-2, shown in mock-up stage; Sikorsky Model S-5!, commercial ‘deliveries on which already 

have been made to Helicopter Air Transport, Inc., and the Piasecki Model PV- 3, an |l-passenger transport. 

The Kellett and McDonnell helicopters (photo on page !5) are the largest yet proposed for the market 
each carrying !2 passengers. 
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Shown in flight is the Navy's XHJD-!, the world's largest and first 


First Twin-Engine Type—jvirencine helicopter 


. The usual tail torque rotor is not required 


since the two lifting rotors turn in opposite directions. Power is provided by two 450 hp Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp Jr. engines and the helicopter, built by McDonnell Aircraft Corp., cruises easily at 100 mph with 
@ useful load of 3000 Ibs. 





be modified if experience calls for less 
weight and greater space utility. Simi- 
larly, Kellett and McDonnell have pro- 
vided for both pilot and co-pilot in the 
cockpit. This will be changed to make 
room for another passenger or more bag- 
gage and cargo if the CAA follows manu- 
facturers hopes that co-pilots will not be 
for short haul operations. 
less of military demands or of 
developments in the next few months, it 
is unlikely that buyers will be able to 
get delivery on any of these larger heli- 
copters until late 1947 or early 1948. 
For the smaller ship market, in addi- 
tion to the Bell 47 and the Sikorsky S-5l, 
the G & A (Firestone) Model 45 was 
publicly shown for the first time earlier 
this month at the Cleveland Air Races 
and seems virtually ready for quantity 
production with deliveries starting some- 
time next Spring. This ship is a side-by- 
side version of the Army’s tandem XR-9B 
and has been subjected to extensive and 
apparently highly satisfactory tests. Price 
has not been announced, but seems likely 
to be comparable to the Bell. 
Competition for Sikorsky in the four 
and five place field is indicated by Bell’s 
plans for a five place model 42 and 
G & A’s for the four place model 49. 
r, neither of these ships is tested 
or ready for production plans, and de- 
livery before 1948 is not indicated. 
A number of other companies through- 
- out the country are working seriously on 
pter designs, and several are flying 
experimental models. Bendix Helicopter, 
Inc. has been flying a one-place research 
Model for over a year but stresses that 
it does not represent a prototype of any 
definite production model. Stanley Hiller, 
wt, of United Helicopters, Inc. in Palo 
, Calif. reports having completed ex- 
tensive research toward early production 
of his two-place ship. However, the com- 
Pany does not yet have facilities or final 
for production. The Bendix and 
designs, incidentally, differ from 
other small ships and resemble the ten 
Passenger models in using two large 
counter-turning rotors without a vertical 
small tail rotor for torque and stability. 
_ At the present time, helicopter operat- 
ing experience is altogether too limited 
for predictions as to their commercial 
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utility. Operations by manufacturers 
have been for design improvement. The 
military services have used them for 
special applications such as rescue work, 
and for pilot training. Neither has kept 
a close eye on costs or on the durability 
of the machine in the continuous type of 
operation which will be commerciall 
necessary. Initial purchasers of the Bell 
and Sikorsky machines either have in 
mind highly specialized applications other 
than passenger transport, or, like Heli- 
copter Air Transport and Greyhound 
Skyways, Inc. they plan to use initial 
models to gather data on operations, 
maintenance, safety, costs, etc. to insure 
that eventual scheduled services will be 
sound and safe. 


Lockheed To Purchase 
Convair, Reports Say 


A well-informed Wall Street source 
has confirmed reports that Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. is completing negotiations to 

Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. through an exchange of stock. An- 
nouncement was e soon, The 
San Diego and Fort Worth plants 
the Stinson plant in Wayne, Mich., an 
the Vultee plant in Los Angeles, are in- 
volved, but a number of other parts of 
the Convair company are not. It is under- 
stood that Aviation Corp. is retiring its 
Convair interests and ‘that the deal is a 
purchase and not a merger. 

Contrary to newspaper rumors, Howard 
Hughes is not a party to the deal and is 
not a large—or largest—stockholder in 
Lockheed as the columnists said. 

The purchase will narrow the transport 
manufacturing field and will put Lock- 
heed into the personal plane business 
(through Stinson), as well as bring to- 
gether a number of highly important 
big-plane and military projects. 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp. was founded 
in 1923 by Major R. H. Fleet who sold 
the company to Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
then controlled by Aviation Corp., for 
$10,000,000. Merger of Consolidated and 
Vultee became effective March 18, 1943. 
Vultee was formed in 1939. 








Aviation Calendar 


Sept. 17—IATA Western Traffic Con- 
ference, Rio de Janiero. 

Sept. 17—Air Transport Association, 
Board of Directors meeting, Washing- 
ton. 

Sept. 19-20—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, 16th annual 
meeting, Butte, Mont. 

Sept. 22-24—Organization meeting of 
Flying Farmers of Washington, Idaho, 
and Oregon, Spokane, Wash. 

Sept. 22-24—Annual Western Avia- 
tion Conference, Reno, Nev. (Weldon 
Vance, Chairman) 

Sept. 22-Oct- 27—Argentine Aero- 
nautical Exhibition, Buenos Alres. 

Oct. 1—PICAO Middle Bast Regional 
Air Navigation Meeting, Cairo, Egypt. 

Oct. 3-5—SAE National Aeronautics 
(Pall) Meeting and Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Display, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

Oct. 4-5—New York State Aviation 
Council Annual meeting, Buffalo. 

Oct. 7-8—Kansas State Airport Con- 
ference, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 

Oct. 14-17—Nationa!l Aviation Clinic, 
Oklahoma City. 

Oct. 16-17—SAE National Transpor- 
tation & Maintenance Meeting, Hotel 
Knickerbocker, Chicago. 

Oct. 18-20—Electronics Trade Show, 
Los Angeles. 

Oct. 19-21—Third annual “Aviada,” 
Las Vegas, Nevada, auspices Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Oct. 24-25—Institute of Navigation 
meeting, Statler Hotel, Washington. 

Oct. 24—IAS National Air Transport 
meeting, Statler Hotel, Washington. 

Oct. 24-26—Second annual Arizona 
Aviation Conference, Phoenix, auspices 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Oct. 28—CAA Airport Hearings begin 
at Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 29—Annual meeting Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association, Cairo. 

Oct. 29—PICAO Meteorological Divi- 
sion meetings resume, Montreal. 

Oct. 30—PICAO Special Radio Tech- 
nical Division convenes, Montreal. 

Nov. 7-8—SAE National Fuel & Lu- 
bricants Meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Nov. 15-24—National Aircraft Show, 
sponsored by Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation, Cleveland. 

Nov. 19—PICAO Communications 
Division resumes, Montreal. 

Nov. 20-22—National Aviation Trades 
Association annual convention, Cleve- 
land, 

Dec. 2-4—SAE National Air Transport 
Engineering Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Dec. 12-15—Second annual Interna- 
tional Aviation Celebration, El Paso, 
Tex., auspices Chamber of Commerce. 

Dec. 17—Tenth Wright Brothers lec- 
ture, New York, auspices IAS. 

Jan. 10-12, 1947—15th Annual All- 
American Air Maneuvers, Miami. 

Jan. 6-16, 1947—Aviation of Tomor- 
row Exhibit, Miami. 

Jan. 28-30, 1947—Fifteenth annua! 
meeting, IAS, New York. 

Feb. 1-28—Inter-American lightplane 
cavalcade, Brownsville, Panama. 

April, 1947—National Aircraft Shew, 
Los Angeles. 
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EAL Meteorologist Asks 


Coordination of Activities 


Weather Studies Suffer 
Due to Lack of System 


TE outstanding need of aeronautical 
research in meteorology is for a coordi- 
nating and testing agency, which should 
be set up in two sections—(1) a boa 
of governors which would determine 
over-all policies and (2) a government 
working organization which would be re- 
sponsible to the board of governors. 

This is the summary of a report pre- 
pared by Joseph J. George, chief meteor- 
ologist of Eastern Air Lines and chairman 
of the meteorological committee of the 
Air Transport Association. His report 
was used as direct testimony by ATA 
before the Mitchell subcommittee on 
hearings looking toward establishment of 
a national air policy board. 

George’s report pointed out that a great 
deal of meteorological research is being 
carried out throughout the U. S., but 
“there is no coordination of these ac- 
tivities whatever .. .” 

“As a result, considerable duplication 
is encountered and unless a constant and 
close check of all of these various in- 
stitutions (universities, Weather Bureau, 
military services) is maintained, the using 
agencies have no systematic means to be 
sure they are not overlooking important 
advances.” 

The report suggested that the board of 
governors of the proposed coordinating 
and testing agency should carry repre- 
sentation of the universities as well as 
governmental agencies and the airlines. 
The NACA _ meteorological committee 
might be satisfactory in such a position, 
George said. 

The governmental working organization 
should be a mempeeerds small unit, the 
report said, and have the responsibility 
of testing the results of basic research 
to determine how it could be used to im- 
prove forecasting. This unit also would 
act as the central coordinating agency for 
distributing information concerning all ad- 
vances in the science to interested agencies. 

“It is pretty generally agreed,” the 
report said, “that weather forecasting at 
present does not properly utilize any- 
where near all the daia and advanced 
methods that are available to it. 

“The reason for this state of affairs is 
that no forecasting unit has time to cover 
all the individual agencies, but if they 
could be sure of being supplied with all 
of the latest information and directions 
of how to use it . . . for the most part 
they would be only too glad to inaugu- 
rate such tested new methods as had been 
found useful and practical.” 

George recommended these items as de- 

“immediate and thorough” atten- 
tion as research projects: 

1. Forecast : Forecasts are worded 
much as they were 20 years ago although the 
science as a whole has made great strides. 
Neither public forecasts prepared for publi- 
cation by the U. S. Weather Bureau nor 
private forecasts written by company mete- 
orolegists convey to the consumer all the 
forecaster knows about the situation. Rem- 
edies to this situation are needed. 

2. Upper air winds and weather at levels 
from 20,000 to 100,000 feet: Little actually is 
known of these regions and work should be 
started immediately to improve observations 
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Joseph J. George 


and learn how to use them at these high 
levels. With rocket and jet power, if an- 
other conflict comes, the levels will be at 
40,000 feet and perhaps 100,000 feet and 
higher. Commercial developments are al- 
most certain at these high levels as well. 

3. Sunspot and cyclical weather changes: 
These subjects mever have enjoyed much 
standing among meteorologists, but never- 
theless they should not be entirely neglected, 
as in effect they have at present. If periods 
of forecast are to be extended much into 
the future, it may well be essential to use 
these methods. At present, the average fore- 
caster neither knows nor cares much about 
the subject. 

4. Forecasting of radio static: Many aircraft 
accidents are attributable in large part, if not 
entirely, to static preventing the full use of 
navigational radio aids. Even Loran is not 
free from this defect. It would appear that 
research on the forecasting of this element 
would produce as much return for the time 
and money expended as any subject. 

5. Icing of aircraft: This element is so 
extremely sensitive and elusive, so far as fore- 
casting is concerned, that a solution of the 
ferecasting problem will be very slow and 
never may be attained, nevertheless work 
should be continued. It appears that the use 
of heated wings may solve the problem 
mechanically and better than forecasting 
ever could. 

6. Turbulence: This is an element which 
promises more return than icing, and perhaps 
can never be solved entirely by mechanical 
methods. 

7. Analogue forecasting: Here is a method 
of forecasting by means of case histories 
which first was used only a few years ago, 
and which offers promising results. It never 
has been properly investigated. Even those 
meteorologists who use the system do not 
pretend to know exactly how the system 
should be employed, and to the great 
majority of forecasters no understanding of 
its use and possibilities exists at all. 


Air Transport Association To 


Check Draft Deferments 

The Air Transport Association has been 
designated by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation as the receiving agent for the 
airlines, to handle the receipt and check- 
ing of selective service forms to be used 
by the transportation industry in making 
applications for employe deferments. Au- 
thority to certify a limited number of 
transportation workers for consideration 
for deferment by local boards was rec- 
ently delegated by ODT by the Civilian 
Production administration. 








Canada Reverses Its 
Policy On Controls Of 
Airlines By Railways 


The Canadian Government has reversed 
its policy of requiring railroads to divest 
themselves of control of airline properties 
and air services, C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Reconstruction, told the Canadian House 
of Commons. Howe also asked the Par- 
liament to repeal implementing legisla- 
tion which set May, 1946, as the date for 
the separation of the two types of trans- 
port firms. The separation has been post- 
poned until May 8, 1947, by Cabinet 
action. 


The separation policy was admittedly 
aimed at the Canadian Pacific Railway 
which owns and operates the Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines. Howe several times 
charged that the railroad and CPA were 
seeking to challenge the position of Trans- 
Canada Airlines, a Dominion-owned com- 
pany. 

Howe now admits frankly that his 
original position was mistaken. He told 
Parliament: “We thought it would be easy 
to divide up the (CPA) system and re- 
turn it to private hands, but when we 
undertook to do it we were faced with a 
great expansion of air activity in the 
north which required additional services. 
Obviously, the Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
were not in a position to buy extra equip- 
ment until they had some security of 
service.” 


Howe also admitted that the govern- 
ment could not find any group strong 
enough to take over parts of the CPA 
system for operation in particular terri- 
tories because of the large investment re- 
quired. The value of CPA equipment was 
estimated between seven and ei¢cht mil- 
lion dollars. Airline operation “is not a 
business that can be entered without sub- 
stantial capital,” Howe added. 

The change of policy is also due to re- 
moval of major sources of friction be- 
tween CPA and the Canadian Air Trans- 
port Board and between CPA and TCA, 
Howe continued, implying also that this 
is partly due to recent changes in CPA 


management. With regard to present re- f 


lations “the two operations are working 
as an integrated system,” the Minister 
concluded. 


Short Courses To Be 
Feature Of Air Clinic 


Lauren D. Lyman heads the committee 
which has worked out the pattern for 
the 1946 aviation clinic to be held at 
Oklahoma City, Oct. 14-17. The fourth 
annual clinic is to feature short courses 
on various aspects of aviation for those 
interested in aviation education, airport 
management and finance, construction 
of community airports and the conduct 
of conventional aviation services. 

Aviation experts from all phases of the 
industry are scheduled to be on hand 
for the clinic and the sponsors expect to 
attract more than 1,200 persons engaged 
in aeronautical pursuits, to participate 
in the three-day event, to be presented 
jointly by the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation and the Oklahoma City Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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Airline Operations Enter 
Big Business Category 


Eastern Air Lines Spends 
Millions For Expansion 


By Wayne W. ParrIsH 


MPLE evidence that the airlines have 

leaped into the “big business” cate- 
gory since the war and that today’s air- 
line maintenance and overhaul bases 
make many prewar aircraft manufactur- 
ing plants seem small, can be found in 
Eastern Air Lines’ expansion at the 36th 
Street Airport in Miami. 

Until early this year Eastern had but 
69,000 square feet of floor space for its 
maintenance and engineering work in 
Miami. Then it moved into the Consoli- 
dated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. plant on the 
airport, a substantial operation in itself, 
and is building a big hurricane-proof 
hangar, a long nose hangar, and other 
buildi . 


When the whole building program is 
completed sometime early next year, 
Eastern will have 356,600 square feet of 
working space in 20 buildings. It’s already 
a $2,000,000 base and before the program 
is through another million dollars can 
be added on the evaluation. 

But it isn’t merely physical expansion 
that counts. Eddie V. Rickenbacker, EAL’s 
president, says that by the end of this 
year Eastern’s purchases through its 
Miami offices will have risen from $15,- 
000,000 to $25,000,000 annually—and that’s 
a lot of money. 

With 66 cities currently on the Eastern 
system in 23 states, the company chose 
Miami as the best spot for its workshop. 
It would seem to be an ideal choice. 

Employment has been at the 2500 level 
lately, but is on the upswing and will 
reach 4,000 by this time next year or per- 
haps earlier. , 

As of this moment, Eastern has 210,000 
sq. ft. available. The big hurricane-proof 

ar and a shop building which will 
both be completed soon will add about 
58,000 sq. ft. Later this year a nose han- 
gar, 480-feet by 180 feet, will be built to 
add another 180,000 sq ft. 

The nose hangar, incidentally, which 
will extend eastward from the present 
buildings almost to LeJeune Road, will 
have an overhang of 60 feet, thus offering 
covering for the wings of four-engined 


An idea of the size of the new struc- 
ture can be obtained when it is realized 
that the nose hangar will accommodate 
three four-engined planes on each side 
and one at the east end, or 12 twin- 
engined airplanes. 

Eastern has 52 acres, all of it on the 
airport, which it has leased from the 
Dade County Port Authority. 

ine overhaul occupies one of the 
two wings of the former Consolidated 
plant, and when the nose hangar is built 
engine overall will occupy both wings. 
The airline has a sizeable overhaul job 
to tackle, since it will have four different 
types of engines to handle when all of 
its planes now on order are delivered. 
ight now Eastern has twenty four- 
engined DC-4s, each seating 56 passengers, 
either in service or to be delivered 
shortly. It has 53 twin-engined DC-3s, 
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each with 21 seats. On order for delivery 
next year are twenty “gold-plate” Con- 
stellations, each seating 60 passengers, 
and twenty-five Martin 202s, each seating 
36 passengers. That means 118 airplanes 
assuming that the DC-3s won’t be re- 
tired. 

Eastern will have a seat capacity 6% 
times what it had on January 1, 1946, 
when the whole fleet is delivered. What 
this means in terms of airline services to 
some 66 cities is nothing short of a rev- 
olution in transportation, Eastern is out 
to saturate its territory. 

The boys in engine overhaul, however, 
aren’t concerned about seats but they are 
concerned, to put it mildly, about over- 
hauling four types of engines. There 
are the G2028 Wright Cyclones on the 
DC-3s, the Pratt & Whitney 1820s on 
the DC-4s, the Wright 3350s on the Con- 
stellations, and the Pratt & Whitney 
R2000-13s on the Martins. Up until rec- 
ently, Eastern had had only one standard 
type of engine. Now engine overhaul is 
becoming big business in itself. 

Syd Shannon, Eastern’s vice president 
in charge of operations, makes his official 
headquarters at Miami but in actual prac- 
tice of late he’s been spending much time 
in New York and on the line. 

When Shannon isn’t on hand, C. W. 
France, who is vice president in charge 
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Photo Shows Expansion Plans For 


of maintenance and engineering, is top 
man. It was home-coming for Charlie 
France to get back to Eastern and to 
Miami, and he likes it down there after 
a long stint with Curtiss-Wright. 

H. G. Lesley is superintendent of main- 
tenance, and John C. Ray, who has had 
25 years in the business, is in charge of 
engine overhaul, Ray is rated as one of 
the best engine men in the country and 
is so devoted to his work that the Miami 
crowd practically had to pack his bags 
and start the car recently in order to 
get him away on a much-needed vaca- 
tion. 

The general supervisory set-up in 
Miami is impressive. J. H. Halliburton 
and G. H. Roerig are assistants to Shan- 
non. J. H. Brock, who has a long record 
with EAL, is purchasing agent and in 
charge of ground engineering. Don C. 
McRae, who had an outstandi war 
record in communications in addi.ion to 
a high previous reputation w'th Eastern, 
is superintendent of communications. W. 
C. Gilbert is personnel director, and W. 
B. “Bill” Brock is assistant to John Ray. 
Bill Wooten is an alert publicity director 
for the Miami area. 

One record that Eastern can be es- 
pecially proud of is the length of service 
of the men in engine overhaul. J. S. Pitisci, 
as one example, has been with the com- 
pany for 17 years. Until recently when 
the force began to expand and new men 
had to be employed, the average length 
of service was ten years. 

When Eastern’s program is completed 
at Miami, its base should be a major 
attraction for airline visitors from around 
the world. It’s worth seeing. 
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Eastern Air Lines Base at Miami 
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(Photo Captions Appear on Page 19) 


Official Results Of Competitive Speed Events At National Air Races 


~ 


f 
Results in the National Air Races at Cleveland, Aug. 30 to Sept. 2 in the various classes of competition were as follows: 
Bendix Trophy—reciprocating engines—Van Nuys, Cal. to Cleveland: Jack 


Pilot Address Plane Engine Elapsed Time Speed Per Hr 
Paul Mantz, Hollywood re ps1 Packard Rolls :42. 433.604 OcHR 


Jacqueline Cochran, MN. Y. . . P-S1 Packard Rolls 2.04 420.829 
Thomas Mayson, 8u . . P-S1 Packard Rolls 700. 408.607 


Bendix mauris Angeles to Cleveland 


Col. Leon W. Gray, Casa Granda, b be ese G.f. 1-40 Jet 29:3. 493.521 
. Geo. 1. Ruddell, Southgate, Cal. moe G.£. 1-40 Jet 4:18:51.2 474.836 


a Trophy Race—five laps, 15 mile course 
aT-< P4W Wasp-650 
aAT-6 P4aW Wasp-650 
aT-6 PaW Wasp-650 


Sohio + eee Race, 210 miles, 7 laps, 30 mile course 
° ° 5 P-S1 Packara Rolls 40:49.11 352.781 
William One, ity, ChEMeonsoesceveses nes P-S1 Packard Rolls 41:38.07 345.867 
Jack Wardwick, y a Seeee ¢ P-38 Allisen (2) 44:38.03 322.625 


Weatherhead Jet Speed Race, Measured mile course, 2 runs 
Francisco ..... P-80 6.6. 1-40 . 12.480 878.360 
Peoria, iti. dee P : P-80 G.f. 1-40 12.870 872.792 
Redwood City, ‘Cal. ’ 9 P-8e 6.&. 1-40 12.636 s69.801 


Thompson Trophy Race, ene Engine Division, 300 miles, 1@ laps, 30 mile course 
Alvin ™. Johnston, Niagara Falis, N. Y. Allison 48:08.41 373.908 
les... . me > ro Allison (2) 48:37.40 370.193 
P51 Packard Rolls 48:57.77 367.625 


i Division, 180 miles, 6 laps, 30 mile course 
3 
sia.718 
: - Soe 382 Malcolm 
- ©. Sullivan, Hamilton, Oo. |... . 8. & :S8. 470.048 
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THE NATIONAL AIR RACES IN PHOTO AND CARICATURE-- 
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(@L. ROSE TURNER THREE - 
TIME THOMPSON WINNER, TALKS 
ITOVER WITH “TEX* JOHNSTON: HERB SHARLOCK 
LISTENS TO PAUL 
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HOW HE WON 
BENDIX TROPHY RACE. 
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CLEVELAND — 

* . Industry personalities turni out for Bendix director-advertising and public relations; Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., vp. 
AY National Air Races the first postwar National Air Races and assistant to the president, Pan American Airways, and wr wf Al Williams, 
in Cleveland, Aug. 30-Sept. 2, included those shown in the picture nel on manager of aviation department, Gulf Oil Corp. and Gulf & ing Co.; Peter 
page 18, photographed in informal moments by an AMERICAN AVIATION Masefield, British civil air atteche in Washington, and L. Welch ue, former 
camera. Left to right, in bottom row, are Richard S. Boutelle, v.p. and CAB chairman and now dent of National Aeronautical Association; Glenn 
eral manager of Fairchild Aircraft Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane L. Martin, president of Gienn L. Martin Co.; top row: K. J. Boedecker, 
Corp.; Roscoe Turner, air race winner of previous years and now president of Wright Aeronautical Corp., whose collection of candid aviation photos 
of National Aviation Trades Association, and Walter H. Beech, president now runs Into the thousands; John W. Friedlander, president of Aeronca Alr- 
and chairman of the board, Beech Aircraft Corp.; D. Walter Swan, execu- craft Corp., and L. H. P. Klotz, president of Luscombe Airplane Corp.; Don 
five assistant at Chicago for United Air Lines (on right); Walter Bonney, Mockler, public relations executive of the Aircraft industries Association's 
public relations director for Bell Aircraft Corp., and William G. Key, assistant Personal Aircraft Council, and Walter H. Beech, president of Beech Aircraft 
director of public relations for Aircraft Industries Association; middie row: Corp.; Lee Smith, sales manager of Aeronca Aircraft Corp., and John Fried- 
Malcolm P. Ferguson, president of Bendix Aviation Corp. and H. L. Sharlock, lander, Aeronca president. 
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Siamese State Air Project 
To Link Key Asiatic Points 


U. S. Planes and Personnel 
To Aid In Development 


NEW Siamese state airline will begin 
limited operations by late fall, under 
the direction of former ATC personnel. 
Three of a fleet of 10 U. S. surplus C-47s 
already have been delivered and are 
undergoing modification for transport use. 
Heading up the Siamese operation are 
t Officer Sanford T. Jenkins of Cum- 
d, Md., and Staff Sgt. Lloyd S. 
Gray of Lindenwood, Ill, both of the 
ATC’s Pacific division. The government 
airline will be directed by the Siamese 
Royal Air Force and the Ministry of Com- 
munications. 

Jenkins will be chief pilot and check 
pilot for Siamese fliers who will make up 
the flight crews. Fifty pilots from the 
Siamese air force will be checked out 
for transport operations. 

Gray will serve as chief of maintenance 
and chief of engineering instruction. In 
addition to directing inspections and over- 
hauls, he will instruct Siamese mechanics. 

When the carrier is in full operation, it 
will link together Burma, Calcutta, India, 
Singapore, Malaya, Hanoi and Saigon in 
French Indo-China and Hongkong, the 
British crown colony on the China coast. 

The company will headquarter at Don 
Maung airport, Bangkok. The. airport is 
one of the most modern in southeast Asia 
and presently is the subject of a five-year 
e ion program. When completed, it 

have two 7000-foot runways and one 
5000-foot runway, all 300 feet wide. 

Air transport is not new to Siam, but 
this will be the country’s first venture 
on an integrated air communications sys- 
tem. A private Siamese firm operated be- 
tween Burma, Hanoi and Hongkong in 
1930. in conjunction with Air France and 
British Imperial Airways. Tokyo-Bang- 
kok service was inaugurated in 1940 and 
the route extended within Siam from 
Konkhaen to Nakon Panom. 

A year later, Bangkok was linked to 
Puket, tin center of southern Siam, and 
to Chieng Mai, terminus of the northern 
Siamese railroad on the Burma border. 

The major transportation system of the 
country has been by boat along a lengthy 
canal system. Before the war, the 1925 
miles of railways were considered the 
finest in the East, but they were badly 
damaged and the rolling stock depleted 
by the Japanese occupation, which began 
in 1941. 


At present, the Air Transport Com- 
mand is the only U. S. line flying into 
Bangkok, although both the British and 
Dutch government airlines stop there. 
One ATC trip weekly is flown from Ma- 
nila. 


New High for Student Permits 


Student pilot certificates, issued “by the 
CAA reached an all time high for one month 
when, during July, a total of 21,935 permits 
were delivered. The previous month’s record 
was set in September 1940 when 20,466 per- 
mits wer: issued by CAA. The first six 
months of 1946 saw 64,253 students begin 
their training. This included many veterans 
who applied for flight instruction under 
the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
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. . Staff . Lloyd S. Gray, 
Aid Siamese—iissenseod. a (left) 
and Flight Officer S. T. Jenkins (right), former 
ATC personnel, discuss the setup of a pro- 
jected Siamese air transport service with Capt. 
P. Premyodhin of Bangkok, liaison officer be- 
tween the Reyal Siamese Air Force and the 
ATC's Pacific division. 





ALPA May Not Accept 
Recommendations 


Failure of the President’s Emergency 
Board to furnish requested interpretations 
of certain phases of its recommendations 
in the TWA pilot wage dispute was given 
by the Air Line Pilots Association as the 
reason why ALPA and the TWA pilots 
have not yet reached a decision to accept 
or reject the recommendations. 

Some indication of the position of the 
pilots however is contained in a letter 
which David L. Behncke, president of 
ALPA, has sent to the members of the 
Association. In this letter Behncke stated 
that “the part of the Emergency Board’s 
recommendations on rates of compensa- 
tion are such that it is quite doubtful 
whether they will be acceptable to ALPA. 
There is also a considerable chance of 
misinterpretation of what the monetary 
part of their recommendations amount to. 
The Board has been asked to explain, but 
has refused, but will soon be forced to 
state monthly totals. It appears like 
another one of those Board actions that 
defies explanation. Too often Board’s of 
this character are too smug, complacent, 
and self-centered to be able to learn 
about the issues and facts in a dispute 
and make proper recommendations for its 
settlement. Maybe this is another one of 
such boards.” 

The President’s Emergency Board made 
its report on July 8. Under the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act, under which 
this dispute was heard, the existing em- 
ployer-employe relationship between 
pilots and TWA management was to con- 
tinue for 30 days. At the end of the 30 
days, TWA formally filed notice of its 
acceptance of the recommendations and 
stated it was putting the new salary sche- 
dule and work regulations into effect. 





Airport Concessions 
Should Be Developed 
To Produce Revenue 


Aggressive development of terminal 


building concessions and other simily! 


revenue producing sources provides fh 
logical answer to the airport financing 
problem according to the conclusion 
presented in the book, “Terminal Airpor 
Financing and Management,” which wa 
published recently by the Harvard Busi. 
ness School’s Division of Research. 


Written by Professors Lynn L. Bollin. 
ger, Alan Passen and Robert E. McElfresh 
the book 1vecommends that private ai 
carriers form a joint non-profit terming 
management corporation. Pointing ou 
that such a step would help the air 
port to obtain self-sufficiency it states 
“while the operation and regulation o 
the landing area itself can be handled 
effectively under municipal management 
the business management of such facili. 
ties as hangars and terminal building 
can best be done through a joint termina 
corporation patterned after those use 
by the railroads.” 


The book, which is based on an It 
month study of airports throughout th 
United States, stresses the fact that 
“Public officials are generally neither 
equipped nor properly empowered t 
operate those commercial facilities prof- 
itably.” 

After examining arguments presente 
by both government and private sources 
concerning what charges should 
levied and against whom, the authon 
conclude that terminal-type airports ar 
“a special kind of public utility which 
should seek to assess user charges sufi- 
cient to be financially self-supporting” 

Among the 51 airports investigated,” 
the authors report, “not one could bk 
said to be doing a complete job of de 
veloping non-aviation revenues.” 

In addition, an examination of existing 
organizational practices, including th 
widely discussed airport Authority pla 
revealed that accepted systems of con- 
trol and organization apparently impos 
inescapable restrictions on airport mat- 
agement. As a result the revenue sources 
at most airports including both Wash- 
ington and La Guardia are not fully 


developed. 


This failure to develop non-aviatio 
revenues the authors attribute not # 
any general lack of integrity and ability 
on the part of the managers of municipa 
airports but rather to inescapable re 
strictions placed on them as custodians 
of public property. 

In order to improve airport services, 
decrease terminal area costs and to de 
velop important concession revenues, the 
authors recommend that “Air carrier 
form a joint air terminal corporation pat 
terned somewhat after the successful rail- 
road terminal corporations. Leaving the 
landing area under municipal operation 
such*a corporation would manage th 
terminal building and all concessio 
rights. Operating on a non-profit basis 
the organization would turn all ne 
revenues back to the public airport owne! 
as a credit against total airport expenses 
thus reducing the balance of costs which 
air carriers and utlimately the flying pub- 
lic must pay.” 
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ARC equipment is there when 
you need it, providing clear, re- 
liable reception of airways range 
signals even under the most ad- 
verse weather conditions. No 
danger here of reversal of A 
and: N signals — you know where 
you are when ARC pulls that 
beam, loud and strong, right into 
your headset. 


Consisting of an LF Range Re- 
ceiver covering frequencies from 
190-550 KC, and a VHF Transmit- 
ter, the ARC Type 11 Aircraft 
Communication System permits 
full use of existing airways radio 
facilities to the private pilot. 


Your inquiries Invited. 


You know you're — 
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Recetver— Reliability of re- 
ception is assured by special 
ARC noise-limiting circuitry, 
which reduces engine and at- 
mospheric interference to a 
minimum. 

TRANSMITTER—T he longer 
range and freedom from static 
inherent in VHF transmission 
gives the pilot added confidence 
in his ability to get through to 
the tower when weather is bad. 


When selecting the radio equip- 
ment for executive transport or 
personal airplane, insist on the 
best. It will pay on the long run. 
Specify ARC and he sure. 


For Details Write 


Reliable Reception of Range Signals 
With ARC Noise-Limiting Circuitry 






ARO The New Radio For Executive 
Transport or Private Airplane 
PROVED PERFORMANCE — The 
basic design and construction of 
the Type 11 Communication Sys- 
tem is based on combat-tested 

ARC military equipment. 

EXPERT INSTALLATION —To insure 
satisfactory performance, ARC- 
approved installation engineers 
supervise installation work and 
final tests. 


UPKEEP ECONOMY — The high 
quality of workmanship, efficient 
design and rugged construction 
of the ARC reduce maintenance 
costs to a minimum. 


Now Being Delivered. Price 
$368.00 Complete FOB Boonton 
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AircRAFT RADIO CORPORATION 


BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 











Study Gives Data On Route Miles 


Pan American Slashes 


"Special 





study current data on route | 
mileages Fares To Puerto Rico 
both domestic and international, increases ‘ 
in of e carriers and Pan American Airways inaugurated on 
other ted data. Sept. 9, a new low round-trip excursion 
aoe eee eee Dette Sf. Be Dans rate between Miami and San Juan, Puerto 
to 


Rico, slashing former passenger fares over 
the route by almost a third. The new 
fare for the 1,900 mile round trip flight 
is $131 as compared to the former rate 
of $181.80. One way fare is $101. 

The excursion rate is available in either 
946 direction and the second half of the ticket 
, Total may be used anytime within 90 days. 
Stopovers are tted at any inter- 


U. S. Flag air carriers a 
mediate station with a time limit up to 


1. “Pan American Airways 69,502 


2. *Transcontinental & Western Air 28,042 90 days. Two and four engine equipment 
t petit Nice O71 is being used by PAA which now operates 
5. ican Overseas Airlines 10,070 three trips each way. A total of 1,834 
6. *United Air Lines 9,791 seats are thus made available monthly 
. a a — between Miami and San Juan. 
9 Chicago & ‘Southern Air Lines 6,131 Sharp reductions in air fares between 
10. Western Air Lines 065 the U. S. and all points east of Paris and 
he Seer Mito ATI Lisbon have been announced as imme- 
13. Delta “Ale Lines oo 886 diately effective by Transcontinental and 
National Airlines 2,857 Western Air. The new fares have a basic 
gh 9 eng 4 rate of 11%c per mile and affect also the 
Northeast Airlines 2'200 fares between Paris and Lisbon and 
‘ 1,550 points further east. 
Southwest Airways 1,182 Typical reductions between Washing- 


samme, Mesa, ton and eastern points are demonstrated 
et ike in the new TWA schedule that discloses 
Pioneer Air Lines the following cuts: Cairo, $669 to $619; 
B. Wigees Aieweys Rome, $481 to $464; Madrid, $429 to $422 
Hawaiian Airlines and to Geneva, $419 to $413. Paris to 
*Does aot incude subsidiaries and affiliate Cairo cuts fares from $284 to $234 

companies. 


FREES seszaRES 
FESERIE 








Subsidiaries and Affiliates of Percentage of 
PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS CORPORATION: Stock Owned 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc. 12-31-44 50% 
Compania Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, S. A. 12-27-45 52% 
China National Aviation Corporation 12-26-45 20% 

Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways, Inc. 12-31-44 
Preferred 100% 
Common 66% 
Panair do Brasil, S. A. 12-31-44 58% 
"Compania Mexi de Aviacion, S. A. 12-31-44 56% 
“Avianca (Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia) 12-14-45 8% 
‘Aeronaves de Mexico, S. A. 3-31-46 40% 


AWNegotiations were completed July 24, 1946 for sale by Pan American to Expreso Aereo Inter- 
Americano of controlling interest in CNCdeA (Source: New York Times, July 25, 1946.) 
SCNAC wes reorganized on December 26, 1945. Present ownership is 80% Chinese Government 
and 20% Pan American. For a period of five years—from December 26, 1945, Pan American 
has agreed with Chinese Government to operate CNAC and give technical advice thereto. 
On December 20, 1945 Pan American complied with the CAB Order to dissolve China Airways 
Federal. 
On February 19, 1946, the Board of Directors gave final approval! to transfer controlling interest 
to Mexican citizens. 
“Pan American retains a controlling interest in Avianca. 
Source: CAB Docket No. 2385. 9 tt 
Source: Standard Corporation Records, July 1944—except where otherwise indicated 
lidiaries and Affiliates of 
ISCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 
Philippine Air Lines 
, Iranian Airways Company ! 
Halian Airways 


Percentage of 
Stock Owned 


Option 
TACA Airways, S. A. 7% 
Lineas Aereas TACA de Colombia, S. A. 
Linea Aerea TACA de Venezuela, CA. 
TACA, S. A. (El Salvedor) 
Compania Nacional TACA de Nicaragua, S. A. 
Transportes Aereos roamericanos, S. A. (Honduras) 
Compania de Transportes Aereas Centro Americanos de Costa Rica, S. A. 
Expresa de Transportes Aerovias Brasil, S. A. 
Source: Wall Street Journal, August 19, 1946, and Standard Corporation Records, July 1946. 
Su aries and Affiliates of 
1FF AIRWAYS, INC.: 
lerovias Braniff, S. A. 
} Mr. T. E. Braniff personally owns, either directly or beneficially, all of the authorized and out- 
standing capital stock of Aerovias Braniff. By order of the CAB, dated March 4, 1946, the 
ication-of T. E. Braniff for approval of acquisition of control of Aerovias Braniff was approved. 
Source: CAB No. 1373. 
Subsidiaries and Affiliates as of May 8, 1945 
UNITED AIRLINES, INC.: 
LAMSA—Lineas 


Percentage of 
Stock Owned 
100% 


Percentage of 
Stock Owned 


tom 


Mexicanas, S. A. 


' Common 
Source: CAB Docket No. 1854. 
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eee Pete Berger of United 
Hijinks Aloft—,;; Lines, former fly 
ing mechanic with the old Stout Air Service: 
and claiming to be the first airline steward, 
demonstrates his serving ability to his old bos, 
William 8. Stout. The photograph was takes 
during a flight between Chicago and Grand 
Rapids as part of the ceremonies in observance 
of the 20th anniversary of the inauguration of 
air service over the route. 


Stout Paid Tribute 
During Observance of 
Air Route Anniversary 


Aviation and industrial leaders paid 
tribute to William B. Stout, in ceremoniea 
Aug. 23-25 at Grand Rapids, in observ- 
ance of the 20th anniversary of the star 
of the first continuous scheduled al- 
passenger airline service in the United 
States. Stout, president of the Stout Ab 
Services, 20 years ago, pioneered the a 
route between Grand Rapids and Detroit 
with Ford tri-motors. 

Stout, now chairman of the Michiga 
State aeronautics commission, as part d 
the ceremony, retraced the pioneer rouk 
as the guest of officials of United Ar 
Lines. Pilots of the Mainliner were Sim 
Larned and L. C. Brown, veteran UAL 
pilots who formerly flew for Stout. Late 
features of the celebration included a civk 
banquet where prominent members of th 
aviation and airline industries paid tribut 
to the pioneer. 


Committee Asks For 
ICC Reorganization 


A complete reorganization of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission ihcluding the 
creation of the office Director of Trans 
portation is included in the recommends 
tions of a report scheduled to be made 
soon by the Senate Special. Committee # 
Study Problems of American Small Busi- 
ness, 

While the report has not yet been ap 
proved by all members of the committee, 
there was little to indicate that any 
change would be made in the maja 
recommendations of the report, p 
by the Transportation Subcommittee a 
the Small Business Committee. 
committee is headed. by Sen. Tom Stew- 
art, (D., Tenn.) 

The committee report is concerned 
largely with rtation problems 2 
they affect the small business man 
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TRANS WORLD PARTNERS 


Trans World Airline joins hands with 
foreign carriers in promoting world travel and trade 


AN 
¢ \Y \ 


TWA has completed general agency arrangements 


with these foreign air carriers. They now repre- 
sent TWA in their respective territories, while 
TWA acts as their sole representative within the 
United States. 


Ethiopian Airlines 


Australi 
allan Nationa hirways 

















American travel agents who represent TWA are 
invited to use the facilities of these foreign carriers 
overseas. You will be informed of latest schedules 
and tariffs on these airlines as rapidly as they 


become available. 


=FIWA~ 


TRANS WoRLD A/RLINE 





Aviation Offers No Threat 


To Surface Cargo Revenues 


CAB Stand Challenged 
By Maritime Commission 


THE airplane will cut heavily into in- 
ternational air c in mail and 
passengers but is not likely to threaten 
surface cargo revenues is a prediction 

by the Post-war Planning Com- 
mittee of the U. S. Maritime Commission 
in a report entitled, “The Postwar Outlook 
for American Shipping.” 

Submitted to Rep. Schuyler O. Bland 
(D., Va.), chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, the Maritime committee’s report 
expressed disbelief that aircraft will cut, 
in any considerable degree, into the car- 
riage of water-shipped freight. The re- 
port points out that air cargoes are still 
computed in pounds while the largest air- 
plane thus far projected would not make 
a dent in the 8,000-ton cargo of a C-2 
surface ship. Instedd of fearing any in- 
road of aviation in the freight-carrying 
field, shipping men are of the opinion that 
air freight lines will in many instances 
increase cargoes available to ships by act- 
ing as feeders in opening up areas not 
accessible to ships. 

The Committee stated further that the 
movement at high speed of passengers, 
mail, bullion, currency and commercial 
paper will tend to increase the whole 
tempo of international trade. “The re- 
sult should be more business for every- 
one, including those who operate ships,” 
the report stated. 

Possible inroads of the airlines on steam- 
ship travel in the passenger field gave 
the committee some cause for alarm. In 
an analysis of passport applications, the 
committee found that about one-half of 
all. sea travel is necessary travel, in- 
volving persons traveling of ‘necessity and 
—- y in a hurry. The committee 

It that practically all official and busi- 
ness travel, and travel involving persons 
summoned by illness or death will be 
moved by air in the future. 

Luxury and vacation travel also will 
be attracted by the airplane the commit- 
tee found, due to the fact that the U. S. 
does not have luxury steamship vessels 
to any great extent and because the time 
element in ocean travel is important to 
vacationists with limited time at their 
disposal. 


The committee’s report discounts the 
element of fear as a deterrent to air 
crossings of the ocean. Its poll revealed 
that fully half of those interviewed had 
no fears on this score. 

On the question of sea-air operations 
by shipping companies, the Committee 
feels that “the public interest would seem 
to require that applications for overseas 
flying routes be handled strictly on merits, 
without regard to the fact that an appli- 
cant may or may not operate ships.” 

The committee points out that the 
stand of the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
denying shipping concerns air transport 
certificates has been challenged by the 
Maritime Commission and by the shipping 
industry. It iists the reasons that have 
been advances as to why ship lines should 


be permitted to go into aviation. They 
are as follows: 

1. They already have contributed much to 
the development of overseas flying. 

2. They have organizations in being which 
could handle air traffic at little additional 
expense. 

3. They have transportation know-how, in- 
cluding a knowledge of weather and naviga- 
tion. 

4. They are used to dealing with foreigners, 
and are familiar with customs and immigra- 
tion procedures, exchange rates, quarantine 
regulations and the like. 


Pogue Heads Committee To 


Simplify World Travel 

L. Welch Pogue, former chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has been 
elected president for the committee for 
world travel which is now conducting a 
concerted drive to eliminate the present 
unnecessary and highly burdensome bar- 
riers to international travel. In his first 
address to the body, Pogue stated that 
the removal of red tape is urgently needed 
to promote the continued prosperity of 
our country. He also revealed that the 
formalities now observed, cost the public 
millions of dollars annually in loss of 
trade and increased travel rates. 


To Appoint New Pilot 


For Supersonic Tests 


The death of Jack Woolams, chief te 
pilot of Bell Aircraft Corp., will not de 
lay that portion of the AAF’s supersoni 
program embodied in the XS-1, rocket 
powered ship being tested at Belk 
Niagara Falls plant. Woolams was fh 
pilot assigned to the supersonic ship, anj 
already had completed preliminary free 
flight tests in the aircraft. 

The AAF said Bell would assig 
another pilot to the XS-1, which wil 
make powered flights at Muroc, Calif 
this fall. No definite date has been se 
for the flights. Bell probably will nam 
either Alvin (Tex) Johnson, assistani 
chief test pilot and recent winner of th 
Thompson trophy race at Cleveland, « 
Chalmers H. Goodlin, another of its t» 
test pilots. 

Woolams was killed Aug. 30 while tes 
hopping a stripped-down P-39, which hk 
was to fly in the National Air Races. Th 
ship crashed into Lake Ontario. Goodlp 
escaped injury Sept: 4, when he baile 
out of a P-83 which he was testing at th 
Bell plant. The ship caught fire in flight 


Landes In New Post 

Marvin Landes, 44, has been electa 
vice president in charge of customer ani 
station service, a newly created positio 
in Western Air Lines. Landes has bee 
an employe of Western for 15 years an 
formerly was assistant to the vice pres- 
dent-operations. 








Aircraft Show To Feature Theme Centers 





More than 50 companies have signed for 
exhibit space in the first annual National 
Aircraft Show at Cleveland, Nov. 15-24, 
and more than 200 additional companies 
and associations have applied for space, 
Clyde Vandeburg, director has announced. 

All manufacturers of transport aircraft 
will be represented in the show. Of a 
total of about 480,000 square feet of space 
available in the Fisher bomber plant at 
Cleveland, the transport category will 
occupy about 55,000. 

The show wil] be set up in seven sec- 


tions, each to be built around a them 
center, The latter will point up th 
potential of particular types of equipment 
or aviation pursuit. In addition to trans 
port, the seven sections include: 

Personal aircraft, helicopters, engine 
accessories, suppliers, specialized, educs 
tional and scientific. 

Drawings for allocation of exhibit spac 
were held in Washington Sept. 5 and é 
Indications were that the total numbe 
of exhibitors would far exceed origin 
estimates. 


U. S. airlines will participate in the Nationa! Aircraft Show through the International Bazaar, which 
will be one of the seven theme centers set up for the exhibit. Drawing shows an air map of the world 


projected from 





24 


the South Pole, depicting the South American section of the Bazaar. 
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WITH DETACHABLE AMD Res ITTINGS 


eliminate the possibili ‘of fuel, oil oat c s with the 
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resultant fire hazard. Thoroug Fested a 
proven to withstand high terfipera- = 
tures and actual exposure te feanie | 


Contributing to safety of flight on 





all the world’s major airlines. 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN fae CASORATORY IN, WHICH ALL 


AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE TESTED. 


327 M&M BUILDING, HOUSTON 2 e + 1709 W. 8TH ST, LOS ANGELES 14 @ @ @ 803 PENCE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 3 

















opm treading 
the Argentine are Santiago 
Diaz Bialet, t of Flota Aerea 
Mercante Argentina (FAMA), the Argen- 


airline; Enrique = enrgg of 
Aeronautics; Enrique 


Early unofficial reports indicate that the 
Argentines asked for a quota division of 
capacity and traffic similar to provisions 
in the recent Anglo-Argentine bilateral 


proposal of similar terms was the chief 
cause the breakdown of the recent 
U. S.-Mexico conference. 


Flight, the personal and staff air- 
craft fleet of the British monarch. The 
other Vikings are to be delivered in 
October. The seats in the royal plane will 
face aft in order to provide the greater 
safety obtained with a firm support in 
back of the passengers. British experts 
have estimated that the human body prop- 
erly braced with a well-designed seat 
could take an impact load up to 200 times 
gravity for a brief instant without per- 
manent serious injury. The seating ar- 
rangements of the King’s Flight are ex- 
pected to influence the interior design of 
other British passenger aircraft. 

Kuter Named Delegate—Maj. Gen 
Laurence S. Kuter, co general 
of the Atlantic Division of the U. S. Air 
Transport Command, has been named to 


the Prcvisional International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization (PICAO). Kuter repre- 
sented the War Dept. at the U. S. -Great 
Britain civil aviation conference held in 
Bermuda in January and February and 
was one of the U. S. representatives in 


recent tiations with Po al - 
ing ovine matters in rg ng 


Foreign Air News 


By Frank M. Holz 


@A French aviation mission has arrived in 


Bourges, chief of the Export Divisoin of the 
Air 





Aeronautique du Nord; the NC-702 or Mar- 
tinet, built by the Societe Nationale de Con- 
structions Aeronautique du Centre. 

@ The Government of Ecuador has levied a 
tax on airlines of 5% of their passenger 
revenue and an additional two sucres (about 
15% U. 8.) for each passenger entering or 
leaving the country or landing in transit, 
according to a New York Times dispatch. 
@Comm. G. O. Waters, managing director 
of Channel Islands Airways has been ap- 
pointed head of the English Division of 
British European Airways in charge of al) 
domestic services, 

@ Island Air Charters Limited, based on the 
Island of Jersey in the English Channel, 
has been organized to provide charter ser- 
vices and flying instruction. Managing direc- 
tor is R. J. Martin. 

@ Officials of the Australian Postal Depart- 
ment have been studying U. S. experiments 
in the distribution of mail by helicopter 
from central depots to suburban distribu- 
tion points. Australian officials envisage the 
time when helicopters will aid in providing 
frequent service to the remotest hinterland 
settlements, some of which, at the present 
time, receive mail only once in six weeks 


IATA Lists Decisions 
Adopted At Brussels 


Numerous decisions regarding rates, 
passenger privileges and cargo shipments 
were made at the third European 
Conference of the International Air Trans- 
port Association (IATA) held in Brussels 
from Aug. 20 to 25. Decisions of the 
conference have been assembled and in- 
clude: 

1. Appointment of a permanent committee, 
representing all mémber airlines operating to 
Or in Burope, to analyze costs as a basis 
for rates. 

2. Substantial progress toward standard- 
ization of passenger tickets, freight waybilis, 
conditions of carriage and other rules. 

3. Drafting of plans for an overall monthly 
timetable of European air services. 

4. Reinstatement ef prewar stopover priv- 


5. Extension of the present ten per cent 
discount on round trips to so-called three- 
corner and “circle” trips. 

6. Establishment by some European air- 
lines of an experimental aif freight service 
at rates considerably below present levels 
of air freight express. 


John Brancker, deputy managing di- 
rector of British European Airways and 
het airlines = rally oe "heed 

t opera in pe 

difficulti tab 


because of rapid postwar expansion, con- 
stant currency fluctuation and _ still-un- 
known aspects of aircraft acquisition and 
eonversion. Observers estimated that 


some rates may be several times higher 
than prewar figures because of currency 
devaluations. ; 
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Nautical Mile And 
Kilogram Adopted As 
Transport Standards 


A wide variety of rules and procedum 
for commercial air transport firms ope. 
ating in the region from the U. S. to & 
Amazon River have n wn | 
by the Caribbean Regional Air N: 
tion Meeting which convened in Wi 
ington on August 26 under the spor 
ship of the Provisional International ¢ 
Aviation Organization (PICAO). 

Charles I. Stanton, U. S. Deputy @ 
Aeronautics Administrator, was elec 
president of the conference, with G 
Alberto Salinas Carranza of Mexico 
first vice president and Pedro I. Aguer. 
revere of Venezuela as second vice pres-[ 
dent. 

The conference adopted the nauticd[) 
mile and the kilogram as the s } 
units of measurement for distance anif/ 
weight respectively in a compromisz 
agreement on dimension systems. Othe 
units to be standard for the region are | 
feet for flight altitudes and for dimension ff 
of airports; feet per minute for rate d 
climb; knots for horizontal speed av 
wind velocity, replacing the familizx " 
“miles per hour.” Temperatures will & 
recorded in degrees of Centigrade. Tim 
will be measured on a 24-hour basis. 

Plans were drawn for a uniform in-j 
ternational system of visual signals fo 
close-range communication between ait 
craft. Necessity for such rules was see 
in an expected large volume of non 
scheduled flights by aircraft which cannol 
communicate with other aircraft becaus 
of lack of radio or language difficulties. 

The U. S. delegation proposed the re 
location and realignment of the Batista 
Cuba, radio range to provide a mor 
efficient Havana-Miami air route. Th 
U. S. also submitted an estimate of route 
and frequencies to be operated by U. § 
carriers to and within the Caribbea 
region by Jan. 1, 1947. 

A survey by conference officials show 
that 30 airlines of 12 nations now operat 
domestic or international services in 
region with 190 aircraft of 23 differen! 
types, including aircraft manufactured | 
by Bellanca, Boeing, Douglas, Fokker 
Ford, Junkers, Lockheed, A. V. Roe and 
Sikorsky. 

The Conference approved establishment 
of a permanent PICAO office for the 
Caribbean region. Regional offices were s¢ 
up at Dublin and Paris following meeting 
at those cities. Mexico offered its capita 
as the official site, but there is strong 
support for Havana, Cuba, located in 3 
country not yet a member of PICAO 
Cuba was one of several nations attend- 
ing as non-voting participants, the other 
being Costa Rica and Panama. 

Only nine nations present at the 1 
Chicago Conference are not yet member 
of PICAO, Edward Warner, presiden! 
of the PICAO Council, told newsmen dur- 
ing the conference. In addition td the 
above they are Ecuador, Guatemala, Iran, 
Siam, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. The 
Sovief Union, Saudi Arabia and the then- 
Axis nations did not attend. In reply 
to questioning, Warner stated that Russia 
is and has always been eligible. The | 
U. S. S. R. reviewed regular invitations | 
to attend technical conferences and it 
was also invited to the European regional 
PICAO meeting held in Paris. All in- J 
vitations were declined. 4 
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Twice they conquer the sea... driving it back from their pastures 
and fields and cities and towns... crossing its wastes in aerial trade. 
For the “Flying Dutchman" fleet of KLM, the Royal Dutch Airlines, 
will ply the Atlantic on a new high road of speed and comfort, 


with Lockheed Constellations and the power of Wright Cyclones. 
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Wright Aeronautical Corperation »«- Wood-Ridge, New Jersey, U.S.A. CURTISSY WRIGHT 
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NO. 8 IN THE SERIES, FEATURING SOME OF THE 700 ESSO AVIATION DEALERS THROUGHOUT 25 STATES 


"..Lisso products have 
spelled success...” 


says Bob Ashburn of the Ashburn Flying 
Service, Inc., Alexandria, Virginia. 


Bob Ashburn has owned and operated his 
flying service for fifteen years . . . showing 
profit, using Esso Aviation Products always! 


He writes: “In a large part, Esso products 
have spelled success to Ashburn Flying Service. 
For 15 years I have used Esso products and 
find that they pay big dividends in ‘trouble- 
free’ performance, clean motors and economy 
of maintenance. Also, a considerable number of 
transient pilots select our airport to refuel with 
Esso products. I confidently feel that ‘Ashburn’ 
and ‘Esso’ make for an unbeatable team when 
it comes to serving the air-minded population 
of the Nation’s Capital.” 


Esso Aviation Products are quality products. 
They are backed by over forty years of con- 
tinuous aviation experience, dating from the 
Wright Brothers’ first flight at Kitty Hawk. 
They mean profits and friends for Esso 
Dealers and Happy Flying for Esso users. 


a 


- 


MR. AIRCRAFT OWNER: for ready reference, Esso Aviation Products are on 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON sale at following airports in Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia area: 


DELAWARE: Bridgeville Airport; Sunglo Airport, Dover; U. S. Airplane Car- 
riers, Inc., Dover; Bellanca Airport, New Castle; Biggs Airport, New Castle; 
Aircrafters, Inc., Rehoboth; McCabe Field, Selbyville; DuPont Airport, Wil- 
mington. MARYLAND: Aldino Airport; Annapolis Flying Service, Inc.; 
Diffendall Airport, Baltimore; Knipp Airport, Baltimore; Capitol Airport, 
Inc., Berwyn; Queens Chapel! Airport, Chillum; Crisfield Airport; Columbia 
AVIATION PRODUCTS ae Air Center, Croome; Mexico Farms Airport, Cumberland; Old Easton Air- 
; port, Easton; Lovett Airport, Elkton; Standard Air Service Corp., Glenburnie; 
SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED — Hagerstown Municipal Airport; Maryland Airport, Indian Head; Glenn L 
Martin Co., Middle River; Stevens Airport, Inc., Lewistown; Oakland 
Airport; Erco Field, Riverdale; Rock Hall Airport; Congressional Airport. 
Rockville; Delmarva Airport, Salisbury; Civil Air Patrol Base #332, West- 
minster; Rutherford Field, Woodlawn. VIRGINIA: Alexandria Airport: 
Baileys Cross Roads Airport, Alexandria; Beacon Air Field, Alexandria; 
Cole’s Field, McLean; Onancock Airport; Parksley Airport; Weirwood Air- 
port. WEST VIRGINIA: Petersburg Airport; Romney Airport; Cumberland 
Municipal Airport, Wiley Ford. 








Vivline Commentay 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





We don’t know whether we had. anything to do with it or not, and we're not taking 
any credit, but we are informed that the pretty new 5c air mail stamp to be issued in 
a week or so will have a picture of a real honest-to-goodness airplane on it . . 
Some time ago we were needling the Post Office Department to do away with the 
“compromise” (maybe unflyable) airplane on the 8c air mail stamp and really do a 
job on the new 5c stamp . . . We even wrote a couple of letters on the subject . . . 
Our sources now tell us that the picture on the new stamp will be that of the Douglas 
pc-4 . . . If true, this cannot help but lead: to pictures of other existing transports 
on later stamps, which makes us very happy . . . 


While we're on the subject of the Post Office Department, Gael] Sullivan, who is 
the Second Assistant Postmaster General—and an energetic one, too, returned 
recently from a round-the-world trip during which he visited postal officials in 
many countries ... And it might be added that he returned screaming . 
Specifically, he was " screaming about the red tape, the unnecessary delays ‘and 
botched-up procedures connected with passports, visas, etc. . . “Why, in the old 
days, it took my father nine days to get ready and 90 days to get over here from 
the old country,” Sullivan tells us. “Now it takes 90 days to get ready and nine 
hours to get here” . Sullivan isn’t the type who takes this kind of thing sitting 
down, so maybe somebody ought to enlist him in the campaign to simplify matters 
. .. Maybe he might be campaign chairman ... (We’ve met one other official who 
matches Sullivan’s vehemence on the subject, and that’s Sir William Hildred, direc- 
tor general of the International Air Transport Association . . . According to our 
notebook, Sir William told us in Montreal several months ago that this red tape 
was a “tiresome, humiliating indignity” which has “damn well got to go” . . .) 


We are somewhat disgusted to see that the Pullman Company is up to its old tricks 
in advertising . . . This was noted in one of our recent issues, but it makes us mad 
so we’re bringing it up again . Pullman has used the theme, “My wife sleeps 
soundly, too, when I go by Pullman because she knows it’s safer” . . . Now comes 
to our desk from a reader a copy of another Pullman ad showing a little girl who is 
going to visit grandma, and she’s going all alone and she’s going by Pullman . 
“Her folks at home slept soundly, too, for there are no wakeful worries about weather, 
roads or mountains when your loved ones go by train,” says this masterpiece of ad- 
vertising . . . These types of ads ran several years ago, and we had hoped that the 
war had put an end to it for all time . . . The airlines could find plenty of material 
to use in advertising if they wanted to work on the railroads and the Pullman Com- 
pany . . . And we personally would enjoy nothing more than to relate—in great de- 
tail—some of the “comforts” we’ve “enjoyed” in riding on trains and in Pullmans.. . 
But certainly no useful purpose would be served, so why not forget the whole thing— 
and this goes for the Pullman Company, too . 


Continental Air Lines has just concluded a contest to pick a new name for its 
airplanes ... The new name is “Skystreamers,” which isn’t bad . . . So you can 
add that one to the Flagships, Dixieliners, Skycruisers, Silverliners, Capitaliners, 
Mainliners, Clippers, etc. . . Incidentally, can you identify all these airlines? .. . 
We won't tell you—look ’em up. . 


e 
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We have just received a letter which gives us a hearty chuckle . . . You may recall 
a recent column in which a reader told us how he licked the airport limousine and 
taxicab charges by taking a subway and a bus from downtown N. Y. to LaGuardia 
Field, and a bus from Washington National Airport into Washington .. . Total cost 
of ground transport was 20c, compared with a minimum of $1.70 by usual means... 
“Who was the shameless, craven individual in your last column who admitted that 
he went to an airport in a bus and a subway car?” this reader demands, in his letter. 
“That is heresy to all the traditions of flying. He spent only 20c when he could have 
spent $1.70. Suppose somebody had seen him. You simply must inform him that to 
be an air traveler, he must ‘grab a cab.’ He must go direct to the leading hotel. He 
must tip the redcap. He must have that casual air that comes only from luxury 
traveling on a generous expense account. He must not tear down what the industry 
has been building up these many years. He comes dangerously near to advocating a 
three-cent airline. Air travel and all flying is only for the rich. Let’s keep out the 
grocery clerks and the bus riders” . . . We enjoy this sarcasm . . And when you 
stop to think of it, this reader has something . . We hasten to assure him that the 
reader who had the effrontery to ride the subway, etc., is a true believer in cheap air 
travel, and he didn’t do it just as a stunt... 
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light plane 





safety 





The new injection 
type carburetor 





The new Stromberg* P.S. Series 
Injection Carburetor eliminates 
carburetor icing caused by the 
refrigeration effect of fuel vapori- 
zation. 


Other safety and performance fac- 
tors of injection carburetion include 
freedom from gravity effects in dives, 
climbs and banks; accurate predict- 
ability of fuel consumption, and 
automatic compensation for tem- 
perature and altitude effects. 


It will pay you to investigate the 
extra performance of safety of the 
new Stromberg Injection Carburetor 
as original factory equipment for 
light planes. An interesting descrip- 


tive folder will be sent upon request. 
*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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Bendix Aviation Corporation 
South Bend 20, Indiana 
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Traffic and Sales 





Hayes Ryle West 


Jervis Langdon, Jr., has assumed duties as gen- 
eral traffic manager of Pennsylvania Central Air- 
lines. He was a colonel with the ATC during the 
war and was formerly associated with the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad as vice president in 
charge of traffic. 

Marvin Martin, former assistant supervisor of 
reservation service for United Airlines has resigned 
to join Mats Air Transport division with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. He is a graduate of 
the Boeing School. 

Richard F. McGrath has assumed duties as city 
traffic manager for National Airlines at Norfolk, 
Va. He was formerly assistant chief agent for 

e company at LaGuardia Field. His headquar- 
ters will be in the new traffic office in the Thomas 
Nelson Hotel. 

Arthur V. Rogers has been appointed manager of 
stewardess service for Northeast Airlines. Albert 
€. Wyman, for four years associated with the 








NEA traffic department, has been named manager 
of ticket office service. 

A. B. Hayes, former mayor of Juneau, Alaska, 
is now serving as regional traffic manager in 
Alaska for Northwest Airlines. He will be stationed 
at Anchorage. 

Florence Kerr, director of womens activities for 
Northwest Airlines has been promoted to super- 
vise the stewardess department. She _ replaces 
Camille L. Stein who recently resigned due to her 
health. 

Alex Forsythe has assumed his new duties as 
commerce analyst and assistant central regional 
manager of the contract air cargo division of 
American Airlines. His headquarters will be in the 
company hangar at Chicago. 





Nopper 


John J. Lillis, veteran of seven years sirline 
experience in the U. S. and Latin America, is now 
reservations superintendent of Pan American Air- 
ways Latin American division, He will make his 

D. J. King, formerly general manager of both 
northern and eastern regions of Northwest Airlines, 
has been transferred to the post of manager of 
the new Orient region. King is @ pioneer in air- 
line operations both in the U. S. and abroad. 

F. W. Wildman has been promoted from budget 
supervisor to director of the budget for Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines, according to president 
Carleton Putnam. Formerly associated with Dun 
& Bradstreet, Wildman has been with C&S since 
1943. 


” Lillis King 











FULLY 
CERTIFICATED 
AIR CARRIER 


LOCKHEED 


10-A ELECTRAS 


Three clean ships, complete with Pratt and Whitney 
450 H.P. R-985 Wasp Jr. engines, Hamilton 
Standard Hydromatic full-feathering propellers and 
Bendix radio. All fully certificated by CAA for 
air-carrier operation. Also 2 spare engines, 3 spare 
propellers, operational spares, and miscellaneous 
parts and supplies for repairs and maintenance. A 
complete ready-to-go air line, feeder line, or 
charter operating package. Ships in top-notch con- 
dition . . . now being used on scheduled passenger 
runs. All engines and equipment in good condition. 


Write, wire or phone 


PIONEER AIR LINES 


Dept AA, MR. SEIFERT, Phone Wydown 
9-4601, Houston Municipal Airport, 
Houston, Texas 














Sapieha 


McGrath McCoy 


David E. Nopper has succeeded John W. Wood 

as chief of the American Airlines public relations 
branch at Washington. Wood has been transferred 
to N. Y. David Frailey, former AP Staff write 
as also joined the AA Washington press office, 

J. Harvey McCoy has assumed duties as com 
munications engineer for the Latin American d- 
vision of Pan American Airways. McCoy formerly 
a civilian engineer with the War Department, 
aided in the development of the Army's North 
Atlantic anti-submarine communications network, 

Paul Sapieha has assumed duties as assistant dis 
trict manager for western Europe, with Pan Ames 
ican Airways. He was formerly with Gen. Omar 
Bradley's staff in the ETO. 

Dorothy Brindley has succeeded Maxine Keir a 
chief hostess for Braniff Airways. Her assistants 
will be Laura Neale, Gayle Warren, and 
Bohner. 

Joseph D. Ryle is now eastern region director 
of public relations for American Airlines. He re 
cently returned from a six months assignment is 
Scandinavia where he organized a public relation 
branch for American Overseas Airlines. 


> . J 
Administrative 

Vincent Paul Conroy, vice president of Atlantic 
Airlines, iInc., and a. former director and vice 
president of TWA, has joined American Air Express, 
Inc., @ mon-scheduled cargo carrier, as special 
consultant. Conroy will retain his connections with 
the Atlantic Airlines firm. 

Charles A. West, Jr., with United Air Lines since 
1939, was recently appointed as field coordinator is 
the office of R. W. Ireland, v.p.-administration, 
W. L. Moore replaces West as superintendent of 
UAL schedules. 


Attempt To Eliminate 
Traffic Bottlenecks 


American Airlines is tackling irregu- 
larities of traffic flows and backlogs of 
passengers and cargo by the creation of 
a new post known as the director of 
traffic movement. Robert Bell, ex-Marine 
Corps flyer, has been named to the new 
post. 

Bell acts as liaison between the traffic 
and the operations departments on the 
flight dispatch level. He reports directly 
to the traffic department. 

Objective of the new plan is to know 
exactly what the traffic situation is any- 
where on the system at all times and t 
be able to work out with the operations 
department plans for erasing bottlenecks 
of passengers and cargo and to work out 
an equitable equipment flow commen- 
surate with existing traffie needs. Special 
events and anticipated heavy traffic peaks 
are taken into consideration with an aim 
toward flexibility of equipment utilization 
to eliminate backlogs. 


Braniff Party Surveys 


Latin American Routes 

Charles E. Beard and Ray C. Shrader, 
vice presidents of Braniff Airways ar 
heading a survey party of company offi- 
cials and employes engaged in a six 
week inspection of Latin American routes 
to be served as soon as facilities are com- 
pleted for passenger transportation. The 
party took off for the first leg of the 
flight, to Havana, on August 27. 
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This shield represents high standards in 
equipment, airmanship and service on the first 
coast-to-coast sky route of the nation 

—United’s Main Line Airway. 

United Air Lines holds the Award of Honor, presented’ 


by the National Safety Council, for having flown more than 
@ billion and a half passenger miles without a fatal accident. 





THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
Passengers + Mail + Express + Freight 
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New Services 


Eastern Offers Five 
Hour Service Between 


Miami and San Juan 


Eastern Air Lines inaugurated one 
round trip daily service between Miami 
and San Juan, Puerto Rico, Sept. 9, using 
DC-4’s on the five hour one way service 
schedule. Silverliners leave Miami daily 
at 7:30 am, arriving San Juan at 1:45 
p.m. San Juan departure is at 5:30 p.m., 
arriving Miami at 9:15 p.m. The estab- 
lished one way fare is $72.80. 
©The air express rate between Seattle 
and Anchorage, Alaska is to be 60c per 
pound with a minimum of $1.00 per ship- 
ment, it has been announced by Railway 
Express Agency. The new service, oper- 
ated non-stop between the two cities, 
marks the first extension of Northwest 
Airlines routes beyond U. S. borders in 
accordance with its recently-certificated 
routes to Tokio, Shanghai and the Philip- 
pines. Typical express charges for a 
10 lb. shipment to Anchorage from New 
York will be $13.37; from Chicago, $11.53; 
from St. Paul, $10.38. 
®September schedule changes for Mid- 
Continent Airlines will reinaugurate daily 
service to St. Joseph, Mo.. Aberdeen, 
S. D., and Bismarck and Minot, N. D. 
Service to these cities was suspended in 
May, 1942 because of wartime equipment 
transfers to the armed services. 
® American Overseas Airlines, sole air- 
line conducting flights over the Atlantic 
for ATC, is transferring operations from 
LaGuardia Field to Westover Field, Mass., 
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RECORDS THE SALE 
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New Airline Executive—?\*"*" A; 
has been elected Executive Vice President of 
Chicago & Southern Airlines, effective, Oct. |. 
A Navy pilot of World War |, Stewart has 
been identified with United Aircraft Corp., 
for 17 years and has been general manager 
of the Hamilton Standard division since 1940. 





following the doubling of its current con- 
tract. DC-4 schedules will provide daily 
service to Berlin, via Labrador and Ice- 
land; two flights weekly to Vienna and 
two to Paris via Newfoundland and the 
Azores; a weekly flight to Paris via 
Labrador and Iceland and one weekly 
flight to Meeks Field, Iceland, via Goose 
Bay, Labrador. The stepped up sched- 
ule will involve 14 planes. 

® Pan American Airways increased serv- 
ice over three inter-American clipper 
routes on Sept. 10 when a new non-stop 
flight was inaugurated between Miami 
and Panama on a 5 hr., 45 mins. schedule. 
Clipper service between New Orleans and 
Panama was also doubled and four- 
engine planes were placed in service be- 
tween Brownsville, Tex., Mexico City and 
Panama. 

® Eastern Air Lines, added another daily 
round trip, bringing the total to 18, be- 
tween Washington and Jacksonville, ef- 
fective Aug. 24. Southbound, the EAL 
flight will leave Washington, enroute from 
Newark, at 6:50 p.m. arriving at Jack- 
sonville at 11:29 p.m. Northbound flights 
will depart Jacksonville at 8 am., ar- 
riving Washington at 1:10 p.m. and ar- 
riving at Newark at 2:33 p.m. 

® Worldwide service is now being offered 
by Air France, using DC-4’s Flights have 
been resumed on all pre-war routes and 
the delivery of new equipment has made 
it possible for the French national air- 
lines to open additional services. Ajr 
France Comets now depart from New 
York but the firm has announced that, at 
an early date, departures will be avail- 
able from Chicago, Washington, Montreal 
and Boston. 

® Valdosta, Ga., is the latest stop to be 
added to National Airlines service with 
the addition of one round trip per day 
to be flown by Lockheed Lodestars be- 
tween Jacksonville and New Orleans. 
Valdosta, on Sept. 1, became the 24th sta- 
tion to be opened by National, along its 
3200 miles of airways which extend from 
Florida to New Orleans and New York. 
® Passenger fare on the Seattle-Tacoma 
to Anchorage, Alaska run, inaugurated 
Sept. 1, by Northwest Airlines, will be 
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Boost Latin American Service—Pay 
American Airways has taken delivery on 
its 22nd DC-4 to pass the half way mark 
in its program to expand Latin Ameri- 
can services by 500% this year. One 
all-cargo four-engine transport is to be 
delivered soon for the Latin American 
run and 18 more passenger jobs are 
scheduled for delivery in October and 
November to bring the total of transports 
to 41. Ten of the DC-4s have been de- 
livered to PAA affiliates, three to Avianca, 
three to Panagra and four to Compania 
Mexicana de Avianca. One DC-4 went 
to Panair de Brasil for temporary use 
but will later join the Latin American 
fleet. 

For Meals Aloft—Maxson Food Systems, 
Inc., has reported the receipt of orders 
for more than $400,000 worth of galleys 
and ovens to be installed in airliners 
operated by domestic and foreign firms. 
Individual designs for the kitchen equip- 
ment will be available for Constellations, 
DC-4’s, Stratocruisers, Republic Rainbows 
and Martin 202s and 303s. Orders now on 
hand are from Northwest Airlines, Pan 
American Airways, Swedish International 
and KLM. 

To File Hawaii Tariff—United Air Lines 
will soon file a tariff with the CAB call- 
ing for a one way fare of $125 between 
either San Francisco or Los Angeles and 
Honolulu, effective as soon as service is 
inaugurated to Hawaii. This rate is lower 
than first class steamer accommodations 
Four-engine equipment is to be used on 
the trans-Pacific flights with 12 hour 
crossings scheduled. 


$126, NWA president Croil Hunter has 
announced. The fare for the- 1.475 mile 
non-stop flights will be about 19% lower 
than prevailing rates between the two 
points, chiefly because of the more direct 
routes flown. The schedule calls for one 
round trip per day with later service to 
be available between Indianapolis-St. Paul 
and Anchorage. Northwest has also an- 
nounced that plans are now being made 
to begin flights to the Orient. Alaska 
service was begun just one month after 
the CAB decision awarding the routes, 
was announced. 

® September schedules of Western Air 
Lines wil] link Oakland airport with such 
southern California points as San Diego, 
Long Beach and Los Angeles with a 
monthly seat capacity of 7,920. Employ- 
ing DC-4’s, WAL will offer the only 
north and south four-engine service 
through the Oakland terminal. 

® British Overseas Airways Corporation 
has increased its Speedbird service from 
New York to London to four round trips 
weekly with one flight in each direction, 
weekly, routed via Prestwick, Scotland, 
instead of Rineanna, Eire. Planes will 
leave New York each Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday with the Tues- 
day schedule routed via Prestwick. West- 
bound flights will leave London each 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday, the Wednesday flight stopping at 
Prestwick. The increased schedules will 
make available approximately 80 addi- 
tional seats on eastbound flights and 6 
westbound. Reservations will be ac- 
cepted up to 24 hours before flight time 
and shipside bookings will be available 
to properly certificated individuals who 
appear to claim the seats of “no-shows.’ 
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By Major Al Williams, AUAS, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





























No, we're nof making this up! 


It was an honest to goodness news 
item and we're running it in the Perch to 
give it as much an increase in circulation 
as we can manage. Look: 


“An aviation country club, in Port- 
land, Oregon, has planned a swimming 
pool, tennis courts, a hotel and smart 
shops, and a lot of other little niceties, in 
addition to hangars, a warehouse for air 
freight and shop facilities for planes and 
Cars.”” 


(Now, here’s the part we like . . .) 


“They will also have a nursery where 
small children will be taken care of while 
their mothers log flying time!” 

Any of the people who said “. . . the 
dern things’ll never fly!”’ still around? 


AIRPLANE SPOTTERS 


We want to warn you new mechanics 
against something. 


It's a thing that makes an old-timer’s 
blood boil like lava. As follows— 


Whenever you drain an oil tank or 
pump, be sure you have a tube or guide 
of some sort to direct the oil flow. Espe- 
cially on windy days! Or you'll have oil 
splattering all over you and the airport. 

And the airplane! 





And no matter how carefully we refine 
Gulfpride Oil . . . no matter how much 
pains we take to Alchlor Process it, which 
is the same as refining it all over again . . . 
no matter how meticulously we remove 
the extra carbon-makers and sludge-form- 
ers with the costly techniques that make 
Gulfpride Oil extra kind to your engine... 


. . regardless of all these lubrication 
pluses, we just can't claim that sprinkling 
Gulfpride on the outside of your plane 
helps it any! 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


“A single B-29 engine—without acces- 
sories—weighs 120 pounds more than 4 
popular light planes!”’ 

This Little Known Fact About Well 
Known Planes gets Lt. Robert L. Boke, 
CAP, Gettysburgh, S. Dak., a Commis- 
sion as Perch Pilot (bottom rung). Flut- 
ter just put it in the mail, and four more 








“Facts” from Boke will get him pro- 
moteéd to Senior Perch Pilot. 

“The AT-6 trained pilots for 35 
nations!”’ 

That one does the same for Franklin 
Jesser, Rt. 1, Bx. 567, San Leandro, Cal. 
(Notice how much more respectful the 
hangar crowd is, now that you're a Perch 
Pilot (br), Frank!) 

‘**The power used for control-boost on 
the XB-35 is greater than the whole 
horsepower output of a putt-putt!”’ 

And the last one—his third—means 
that Perch Pilot Charlie Miller of Tracy, 
Cal., has only 2 more ‘‘Facts’’ to go for 
promotion! 


How about you? Got a Little Known 
Fact? With proof? 

Well, mail it in! Hurry! 

Address above. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 











ALWAYS PRE-FLIGHT-CHECK 
THE AMOUNT AND OCTANE 
RATING OF YOUR FUEL--- 
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BE SURE THE VENTS ARE 
OPEN AND WORK! AND 
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Board Receives More Than 
500 Non-Scheduled Reports 


Douglas DC-3 Outnumbers 
Other Planes In Service 


T the extended deadline for the filing 

of non-scheduled flight operations 
data with the Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
Economic Bureau Sept. 3, a total of 509 
operators had filed reports, nearly 200 
more than the Board had anticipated. A 
quick check of the reports disclose that 
191 of the operators are operating two- 
engined equipment or single-engined 
planes capable of carrying more than eight 
passengers. Although the number of fil- 
ings was high, CAB officials are well 
cognizant of the fact that a large num- 
ber of “big operators” still have not re- 
ported. ey are at a loss to explain 
fully why the larger companies have not 
filed, but they point out, that with the 
wealth of publicity attendant to the re- 
ports, “it can hardly be termed an over- 
sight.” 

The reports show that DC-3s in use 
far outnumber any other planes in the 
transport class. Planes in operation were 
listed as follows: DC-3s, 175; DC-4s, 17; 
Cessna T-50s, 140; Noorduyn Norsemans, 
25; Douglas B-18s, 4: Beech D-18Ss, 19; 
Lockheed Lodestars, 7; Curtiss C-46s, 10; 
and Tri-motored: Fords, 3. Many of the 
planes are unreconve army surplus 
and were listed by their AAF designations. 
The operators of two-engine equipment 
also are operating a large number of 
smaller planes, evidently for feeder and 
short-haul operations. These include 44 
Vultee BT-13s, 25 AT-6s, 61 Pipers, 10 
Taylorcraft, 25 Aeroncas, 10 Fairchild 
PT-19s, 5 Fairchild 24s, 3 Beech AT-11s, 
12 Waco 5s, 29 Stinsons, 11 Ercoupes, 3 
Bellanca Cruisairs, 2 Grumman Amphib- 
ians, 7 Luscombes, 6 Cessna 140s, 4 Cul- 
vers, 8 Boeing Kaydets, 3 Stearman, 1 
Ryan, 2 Interstates, 1 Howard, 2 Spartans, 
1 Commonwealth Skyranger and a Lam- 
bert Moncoupe. One company, Winged 
Cargo, Inc., carried 143,360 pounds of 
carro a total of 240,000 miles in two 
months using five surplus CG-4A gliders 
in addition to its five DC-3s. 

Assuming that the majority of the 
transport planes being used are equipped 
to carry passengers, the total number of 
seats available in the two-engined 
equipment would run more than 6,000 
and the seats available in the. smaller 
aircraft would boost the total to close to 


' 7,000. Although most of the operators 


said they were “looking for” additional 
equipment, a number of them listed 
orders and gave specific dates of 
expected delivery. Planes (transport) on 
order were listed as follows: DC-3s, 37; 
DC-4s, 19; Noorduyns, 1; Cessnas, 35; 
Beech 18s, 5; and Martin 202s, 6. The 
planes on order would increase seating 
capacity of the non-scheduled operators 
by roughly 3,200, to give them a total of 
at least 10,000 seats available. 
These figures do not include the carry- 
ing capacities of the 300 smaller operators 


-who filed reports and who are engaged 


in non-scheduled passenger and cargo 
service using single-engined equipment. 
These range from the veterans having a 
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surplus Piper and a cow pasture to large 
operators, such as Wallace Air Service, 
carrying passengers and cargo in six 
Pipers, two Taylorcrafts, an Ercoupe, two 
Aeroncas, two Wacos, a Vultee, a Fair- 
child 24 and two L-5s. Several companies 
filing have more than 20 single-engined 
planes in operation. 

It is noteable that the scope of opera- 
tions of the non-scheduled flyers, as set 
forth in the reports, seemed to broaden 
as the horse-power of their equipment 
went down. Most of the large-transport 
operators limited their flight activities to 
specific areas—East Coast, Western States, 
Caribbean, etc. The Aeronca and Piper 
operators, however, would, almost uni- 
versally, “fly anybody, anywhere, at any 
time.” Most of them were offering 
charter and sightseeing flights in con- 
junction with flight training and other 
operations, such as crop dusting, pipeline 
insnection, coyote hunting and even 
“mountain goat spotting.” The “extra- 
curricular” charter and contract opera- 
tions were not confined wholly to the 
small operators. American Typewriter 
Co. of Minneapolis, filed as having in 
operation two Noorduyns, a Fairchild 24 
and a Stinson 10 as executive planes, 
which were also listed as being available 
for charter operations. One funeral home 
is operating a new Beech D-18S 
with two full-time pilots to carry “aged, 
infirm and deceased” persons, but are also 
available to charter service. 

Unlike the larger non-scheduled oper- 
ators who filed reports prior to the first 
CAB deadline, July 5, most of whom 
showed substantial losses in revenues in 
the previous two months operations, those 
who filed after July 15 generally realized 
a sizable return. This may indicate that 
the costly process of buying and recon- 
verting planes is about over and that the 
contract carriers are beginning to get 
back some of their investment. 

American Air Export & Import Co., 
Miami. lists total revenues of $371,466 
for the previous six-month’s period with 
a net vrofit of $60.191. Caribbean Ameri- 
can Lines. Inc., Miami, listed a total rev- 
enue for two months of $42,422 and a 
net profit of $11577. Nats Air Transport 
Service, Oakland, Calif., give total rev- 
enues at $38348 with a net profit of 
$4,500. North America Skylines took in 
$16,221, with the unusually high profit of 
$11,751. Skyline. Inc.. Miami, quoted a 
total revenue of $58,100 and a profit of 
$10,291. Winged Cargo, Inc., listed rev- 
enues at $60,180 and a profit of $29,915. 

Significantly, many of those who made 
the larger profits were engaged in the 
Florida-New York-Caribbean operations. 
That does not explain, however, why 
Florida Airways, Inc., which operates a 
charter service in conjunction with its 
intrastate operations should realize a total 
revenue of $8,103 and a net loss of $38,- 
269. Airborne Freight and Passenger Serv- 
ice, Inc.. New York, gave total revenues 
at $10,000 with a net loss of $242. South 
East Airlines, Inc. listed revenues for 
both scheduled and non-scheduled oper- 
ation at $19,891 and a net loss of $14,102, 
but stipulated that part of the loss was 
included in a $30,000 outlay for new equip- 
ment and expansion. 








ALPA Holds Action On 
Non-Scheduled Pilots 
Pending CAB Decision 


Executives of the Air Line Pilots As. 
sociation have indicated that they wil 
not take steps to organize pilots in the 
non-scheduled field of operations unti 
after the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
definitely determined the status of this 
newly developed segment of the air 
transport industry. They are, however, 
watching developments in this field with 
interest. 

Non-scheduled pilots are believed t 
be under the protection of the National 
Labor Board, Decision 83, which is incor- 
porated in Section L of Title IV of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act by virtue of 
CAB’s specific treatment of this wage 
provision in all of its orders relating 
to non-scheduled services. Decision 83 set 
the wagescale for operation of aircraft 
on a formula which included a base pay 
rate, an hourly rate and a so-called bonus 
of from two to one cent a mile on mile 
flown monthly in excess of 100 miles per 
hour. 

In all three of the Board’s orders o 
May 17, 1946 relating to non-schedule 
operations, adherence to the pay scale 
and maximum flying hours of 85 per 
month embodied in Decision 83 are r- 
quired in the legal operation of non- 
scheduled aircraft. The exemption onder 
under which non-scheduled carriers ar 
now operating specifically excepts See- 
tion L, Title IV of the Act, which i 
sures non-scheduled pilots the protec- 
tion of Decision 83. Likewise the Boards 
proposed amendment of Section 292.1 of 
the Economic Regulations imposing con- 
trols over non-scheduled operations in- 
cludes as a condition to the holding a 
a certificate adherence to provisions df 
Decision 83. 

Neither the CAB nor the Air Line Pilot 
Association has definite information @ 
to whether the non-scheduled operates 
generally are paying their pilots the pay 
scale provided in Decision 83. Some @ 
the non-scheduled operators have at 
nounced that they are paying relatively 
higher rates than on the scheduled air- 
lines. There are other known cases where 
the pay of the non-scheduled pilot & 
below the rate provided in the National 
Labor Board award of May 10, 1934. 

ALPA representatives state that some 
of the non-scheduled pilots have applied 
for membership in the association. ALPA 
is reported to be giving some thought 
to this question although it has not yet 
set up a specific group to study all phases 
of the problem. It appears that ALPA 
prefers to wait until CAB has made # 
final decision pertaining to non-sche 
duled operations before launching any 
movement to organize this class of pilots 
Some non-scheduled pilots, former sche- 
duled airline flyers, already are members 
of ALPA but classified today as non- 
active. 


Slick Airways cargo hauling operations 
passed the million ton mile mark for the 
first time, during August. According to the 
president, Earl F. Slick, the fleet of Curtis 
Commandos fiew 1,474691 revenue to 
miles during the 31 day period to bring i# 
total of tonnage to 4,025,243 since the begin- 
ning of operations last March. 
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the airlines are big business — 


keeping them informed is our business merican 
viation 


AMERICAN AIRLINES — EXECUTIVE OFFICE” 








Penzell Urges Regulation 
By CAB To Curb Rate War 


Operator Sets Minimum Rate 
For Cargo Transportation 

H Roy Penzell, president of Air Cargo 
* Transport 

CAB called for equitable government 


regulation which woul Gad conch whet he 
termed a “rate war” among air cargo 
carriers, ACT would not accept 


members of the Association had cut rates 
10%c a ton-mile, is good for. business. 
that with present cargo 
pment and safe payloads it is impos- 
Ow a 
a 


ms 
F 


profit in the operation 
ton-mile, as stated by 


“It was the Air Cargo Transport Corp.,” 
said Penzell, “which first lowered the 
a ton-mile to 20c a 


one. At this figure, with the equipment 
which is utilized today by most of the 
carriers, the C-47 or C-54, an air cargo 
company operating 10 planes would show 
a profit with a daily utilization of be- 
tween 4% and 5 hours. The utilization 
of planes on scheduled passenger lines 


runs much higher, in fact, on an average 
of 12 hours per assigned aircraft. How- 
ever, in order to build up the utilization 
of charter carriers to a reasonable aon, 
we must eliminate all deadheading and 
unnecessary waste of time at terminals. 
“The direct operating cost of a C-47, 
the most economical cargo plane in use 
today in view of the present stage of the 
industry, where a certain amount of 
deadheading is still necessary and full 
payloads are not always available, is $54 
an hour or 12c per ton-mile. When you 
add to this the indirect cost of from 4% 
to 6c for sales, traffic, advertising, pro- 
lien and other executive expenses, it 
makes a total cost of 164%c per ton-mile.” 
“When we established the 20c per ton- 
mile rate,” Penzell said, “we took air 
cargo out of the luxury class for shippers. 
About that time I predicted an llc a 
ton-mile rate, when cargo planes at a 
lower operating cost are available, and 
there is a sufficient volume of business to 
justify their purchase.” 
These were v other developments among 
non-scheduled carriers: 


Trans-Luxury Airlines has announced the 
purchase of two DC-4’s and five DC-3’s. The 
recently acquired aircraf> are to be used 
for service between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

Willis Air Service, Inc., launched a new 
service for garment manufacturers and the 
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textile processing industry, Sept. 4, when, 
four-engine transport took off from Tete. 
boro Airport for a non-stop flight to & 
Juan, Puerto Rico, carrying eight tong ¢ 
cut raw textile materials and leatherwoy 
for processing there. The finished merchgp. 
dise is to be flown back for sale in i} 
United States after work is completed by 
Puerto Rico factories and family labor cop. 
tractors. 


Caribbean Atlantic Airlines, Inc., has a. 
nounced the appointment of Air Carrie 
Supply Corp., as its exclusive Purchasing 
agents and operations consultants in th 
United States. 


Philippines Air Lines has chartered a Do4 
from Transocean Air Lines to conduct eight 
flighte between Oakland, Calif., and Mani 


the plane 
equipment capable of flying the Pacific. 


Waterman Airlines has announced that th 
two round trips between New York an 
London, the first of which was schedule 
to depart New York, Sept. 5, is another mor 
in the effort to convince the CAB that th 
aviation branch of the steamship company 
is “fit, willing and able” to operate a sched. 
uled service and to demonstrate the need fo 
additional air transportation services whid 
are not now available. Bookings for a 
flights was reported to be brisk and th 
sponsors expected to have all seats filld 
before scheduled departures. 


Air Cargo Transport Corp., has announce 
the signing of an agreement with the Nay 
for the use of the Naval Air Station at Sap 
Juan, Puerto Rico. The company maintaim 
an American division terminal at Miami and 
currently offers service to points including 
Cuba, Haiti and Venezuela. ACT has alw 
recently contracted to deliver the N. ¥ 
Times and N. Y. Herald-Tribune dally 
air to Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland, leaving 
Newark Airport after 1 a. m. daily 


Independent Air Freight Association hu 
urged that both government and private 
shippers use air freight as one means @ 
meeting the current freight car shortage 
Association officials have advised government 
agencies that planes are available to cary 
up to 5,000,000 ton miles of freight daily 
and requested that the airfreight industry be 
included in the emergency transportatio 
program. 


Nation-Wide Air Freight, Inc., formerly 
Nation Wide Air Freight Association, a newly 
formed corporation for the consolidating and 
forwarding of air freight, inaugurated servic 
from Chicago to New York and Los Angela, 
Sept. 5. Plans are being completed to rende 
service to 20 other major points as soon m 
the volume of traffic warrants. Charles @ 
Mohan, former district traffic manager fa 
PCA in various cities has been named vice 
president and general manager of the nev 
firm which maintains headquarters at 9% 
West Adams S8t., Chicago. 


Airborne Cargo Lines, Inc., has acquired 
the hangar and airport at Millville, N. J. 
as @ permanent base for operations. Al 
office and shop equipment of the firm wa 
moved from Baltimore to Millville in a mas 
freight flight, using the company’s entire 
fleet of nine DC-3’s. This company was the 
first to apply, November, 1944, for a scheduled 
cargo-only certificate, under its former nam 
of Hoosier Air Freight Corp. 


Trans Caribbean Air Cargo Lines has at- 
nounced the establishment of the first inte- 
national feeder line system. O. Ray Chalk. 
president of the firm, upon return from Ric 
de Janeiro, has revealed that he signed et 
agreemént with the Drazilian Airline Cruzeiro 
do Sul, whereby the two carriers would feed 
each other international traffic for furthe 
distribution in each territory. Combined 
equipment of the two carriers will total 
seven DC-4’s and 20 DC-3’s. 


the Waterman Steamship Oo. has named 
Jack W. Thornburg to the office of vice 
president and general manager. 
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PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES 
TO POWER 9 OUT OF 10 
NEW AIRLINERS 


Of the 762 new aircraft on order by domestic 
airlines . . . 696 will be powered by Pratt & Whitney 
engines. Such facts present striking testimony to the 


esteem in which these dependable engines are held... 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


EAST HARTFORD 8 CONNECTICUT 








ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 














Miami Air Traffic Booms 
Without Regard To Season 


Summer Airline Revenues 
Surpass Winter Figures 


a UMMER may be “out of season” for 
Miami, but passenger figures for the 
36th Street Airport show that May and 
June traffic was heavier than during the 
winter season and that the trend has been 
steadily upwards regardless of the time 
of year. 

But even more significant is the non- 
scheduled traffic. While one in every nine 
revenue passengers in and out of Miami 
in the boom winter season traveled by 
non-scheduled or charter plane, the ratio 
was one in six by early summer and 
this ratio was attained despite an ever- 
increasing climb of scheduled airline 
traffic. 

The figures also show an _ increasing 
volume of cargo, most of which is being 
carried by non-scheduled operators. 

Revenue passengers in and out of Miami 
on all operations for the first six months 
were: 


January 77,558 
february 59,446 
March 87,297 
April 89,229 
May 91,476 
June 87,228 


The number of passengers carried by 
the charters for January and February 
were not recorded by the airport, but 
the charter figures (included in the above 
totals), for other months were: 


March 10,000 
April 8,900 
‘May 15,654 
June 14,926 
duly 17,850 


Meantime the cargo business has been 
going up steadily. Figures are available 
only from April. 


April 700,000 Ibs. 
May 860,000 Ibs. 
June 680,000 Ibs. 
July 900,000 Ibs. . 


Last winter the non-scheduled operators 
did a rush business between New York 
and Miami, but this seasonal resort traffic 
dropped off early in the spring. Then the 
operators found a bonanza in hauling 
Puerto Ricans to New York and the 
business has been virtually unlimited. 
Only 13 non-scheduled operators were 
permitted by the Navy to land at its 
airport in Puerto Rico or the volume of 
traffic would be much higher, but the 
bulk of the non-scheduled passenger 
business going in and out of Miami Air- 
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port is in transit to New York. Recently 
the Puerto Ricans, having spent their 
money and visited their relatives in New 
York, are on their way back home. 

Gus E. Hauser, manager of the 36th 

treet Airport, admits his figures for the 
early part of 1946 are not entirely accu- 
rate since the Dade County Airport Au- 
thority had just taken over control. Ac- 
curate records are being maintained now, 
he says, although they are late in being 
tabulated. 

Scheduled airlines are using the old 
PAA passenger terminal, greatly over- 
crowded now, while the non-scheduled 
operators are using the former ATC 
facilities on the Army side of the field 
to the south. 

How long the Puerto Rican business 
will keep some of the operators filled to 
capacity is anybody’s guess, since Pan 
American is offering a $150 round-trip 
excurison fare non-stop between San 
Juan and New York. The non-scheduled 
operators using DC-3s and other types, 
fly via Miami, a longer distance. But the 
non-scheduled operators expect to cash 
in on the resort business this winter and 
will probably get quite a share of it de- 
spite the greatly increased seat capacity 
of Eastern and National. 








L. G. Fritz, vice president-operations 
of American Airlines, says that U. S. 
cities could do much to improve airport 
terminal facilities, particularly when com- 
pared with those maintained in Canada. 

“In Canada, the Department of Trans- 
port does a magnificent job of operating 
air terminals,” Fritz said, pointing out 
that Canada subsidizes airlines and “thus 
they are in a better position to provide 
grade-one facilities.” 

“IT have always been pleased by what I 
have seen at Malton, serving Toronto, 
and Windsor, Ont., airports. (See photos 
below). A tour of our system recently 
took me there in the middle of July and 
I was most favorably impressed with the 
outward and inward appearance of both 
terminals. 


“The schemes of the buildings and 





Canadian Air Terminal Facilities 
Cited By American Airlines Official 





Consolidated Airport 


Service Considered 


The Board of Directors of the Aj 
Transport Association was scheduled 
meet in Washington Sept. 17 to conting 
its discussion and consideration of th 
McGoldrick committee report which ree. 
ommended a consolidation of airline air. 
port services under the control of a sep. 
arate airport terminal corporation. 

Emory S. Land, president of ATA, said 
that the McGoldrick Committee was ex. 
pected to bring before the Board of Di- 
rectors additional information which was 
requested of the survey committee whe 
it first presented its report two months 
ago. The survey had covered five air. 
ports—Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Peoria 
Ill. and Memphis, Tenn. The committee 
found that through a consolidation of 
services at the foregoing airports the air- 
lines would stand to save $1,000,000 2 
year. 

Unofficial expressions from airline ex- 
ecutives indicate that the recommenda- 
tions of the McGoldrick committee have 
received general acclaim throughout th 
industry. Operation executives have 
studied the report thoroughly and it is 
understood their reactions in genera 
have been favorable. 

There is a prospect that the McGold- 
rick committee recommendations may 
first be put into effect in connection with 
the operation of the Willow Run air 
port, near Detroit. 














grounds are excellent with the ramps 
walks, waiting rooms, ticket counters, op- 
erations offices, etc., so arranged that they 
lend an atmosphere of grace and efficiency 
for both passengers and tenant airlines 

“The washrooms are kept spotlessly 
clean at all times, each having whisk 
brooms, shoe brushes and polish, and 
various little things that go to help the 
traveling public. Throughout the build- 
ings you will find ashtrays and stands 
placed very conveniently. 

“Within the buildings are potted ferns, 
plants and vases of flowers, and outside 
the landscaping and floral arrangements 
make it attractive indeed. Floors are 


cleaned and waxed frequently and all 
employes of various departments seem # 
take special pride in seeing that things 
are kept neat and clean.” 





Photo Shows Alrport Terminals at Windsor (Left) and at Toronto 
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Airports Roundup 
Predictions Indicate 

Idlewild Airport Must 
Be Completed By 1950 


Air travel in and out of New York will 
necessitate the completion of Idlewild 
Airport by the middle of 1950, four years 
ahead of schedule, according to a report 
by engineers which was released on Aug- 
ust 26 by Mayor William O’Dwyer. The 
survey predicted that 15,643,200 passen- 
gers, five times the present LaGuardia 
field volume, would arrive and depart 
from the two fields during 1955 and it 
urged the immediate construction of sev- 
eral smaller fields for itinerant and non- 
scheduled cargo carriers to relieve the 
pressure on the bigger airports. 


The report, begun in February and - 


dated June 25, 1946, was compiled by 
Madigan-Hyland engineers and was the 
first of three volumes. Two others, deal- 
ing with airport design and financing, 
are now in process of being completed. 
The engineers predictions were consider- 
ably lower than estimates recently made 
by the New York Port Authority and 
City Comptroller Joseph D. McGoldrick. 


®Four of the five Newark city commis- 
sioners have gone on record as opposed to 
a proposal that the Port of New York 
Authority take over the operation of New- 
ark Airport, effective Sept. 11. Mayor 
Vincent J. Murphy, who has charge of 
the port was reported as noncommittal. 
The commissioners objected to the original 
proposal that the New York agency would 
pay the city of Newark a sum of $5,- 
000,000 and $100,000 per year in lieu of 
taxes as well as spend $71,000,000 for the 
improvement of the field. 

Meanwhile, airlines currently operating 
out of Newark have been asked to adopt 
a new take-off formula to eliminate the 
noise and danger of low flying planes 
over the business and residential dis- 
tricts. The plan would concentrate most 
take-offs and climbing of planes over 
Newark Bay and less populated sections 
of the city. 


®The Port of New York Authority has 
appointed four aviation consultants to its 
staff for the survey of Idlewild, LaGuardia 
and Floyd Bennett Fields the agency is 
now conducting. Hervey F. Law, man- 
ager of the National Airport at Washing- 
ton, will be the Authority’s consultant on 
airport operation. Albert E. Blomquist, 
chief airport engineer of Eastern Airlines, 
will be airport consultant. J. Earl Stein- 
hauer, plant operations manager for Fair- 
child Aircraft, will be maintenance con- 
sultant; while Thomas P. Smith, former 
deputy comptroller for the City of New 
York, will be consultant on municipal 
financing and accounting. 


® After having raised and expended mil- 
lions of dollars for airport development 
within the state over the past two dec- 
ades, Michigan will vote next November 
on a constitutional amendment to make 
legal future expenditures of this nature. 
The state legislature at sessions held 
is year voted to again submit the 
question to the voters after a previous 
referendum on the question taken several 
years ago was snowed under in an aval- 
anche of “Noes” on a number of con- 
stitutional amendments, many of them 
highly controversial in character. 





Why /mprovise ? 
10-TON AEROJACKS ARE 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE! 






—on loads up to 10 tons. Unit is 
rolled easily in position on spring- 
loaded casters which retract at 
1000 Ibs., permitting jack feet to 
rest firmly on the ground. Strong 
but lightweight tubular steel tri- 
pod base has open side for clear- 
ing obstructions. Jack ram has 
Item No. 5-88403 safety locknut and is manually 

operated hydraulically. Base pad 
WALL lift any object vertically spread is 40". For complete infor- 
from aminimum height of 56’ up — mation write to Department G-4, 
to 112” with adapter component Airquipment Company 


AAinquipment company gress" 


AEROSTANDS AEROCRANES AERODOLLIES AEROSLINGS 
AEROTOWS SPECIAL AEROTOOLS AERORAMPS 
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Airlines Plan To Use 
Consolidated Service 
At Willow Run Base 


Reliable information indicates that all 
A. no airlines serving Detroit will soon 
an agreement to transfer all of their 

arco ws from Detroit Municipal airport 
to Willow Run and that the airlines will 
put into operation there the McGoldrick 
plan calling for a consolidation of services. 


All of the airlines, except American, 
had tentatively agreed to move to Willow 
Run and it was expected that American, 
with certain reservations, would join in 
the move and make it unanimous some- 
time before Sept. 15. It is understood 
that American still hopes to center its 
operations at Wayne County airport and 
ee ce eee oe an 


PCA already is operating about one- 
half of its schedules from Willow Run. 
The other airlines, in addition to Amer- 
ican, involved in the transfer are: TWA, 


United, Chicago & Southern, Northwest 


transfer from Detroit Municipal to Willow 
Run after decision is reached. 

The transfer from Detroit Municipal 
has been made necessary with the advent 


of four-en aircraft in domestic op- 
erations. Detroit city airport will 
not permit safe operation of the larger 


Willow Run airport, built with Army 
funds in connection with the operation of 
the Willow Run bomber plant, is located 
80 miles from downtown Detroit. The 

rt, not yet sufficiently 
developed airline opera- 
tions, is on the same arterial highway as 
Willow Run bvt located but 18 miles from 
the business center of the town. 

O. M. Mosier, vice president of Amer- 
ican, indicated that his company still could 
not see the logic of permanently requir- 
passengers to travel the additional 12 
He indicated that American would 
seek to have Wayne County place on the 
November ballot a five million dollar bond 
issue for the improvement of Wayne 
County airport. He said American still 
had plans to move to Wayne wen po 
port when the airport was properly de- 
veloped. 


While the Board of Directors of the 


Hearings on proposed regulations govern- 
ing use of government owned land for air- 
and reimbursement for dam- 





Speed Baggage Transfer 


To speed up —e of baggage and 
spare p the yance of deal- 
ing with red “caps, TWA plans, with the 
return to service of its Constellations, to 
previde aniformed passenger agents to 
transport luggage between planes and sur- 
face transportation units. The plan has 
already proved practical at Los Angeles 
where TWA has so systematized proced- 
ures that baggage effected 
within six minutes. 





transfer is 











Pacific Northern Gets 
First Alaska Approval 


Pacific Northern Airlines of Anchorage, 
Alaska, has become the first Alaskan 
airline to receive an air carrier operating 
certificate issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. The certificate covers 
Pacific Northern’s Anchorage - Juneau 
route and was issued by CAA’s Region 
VIII office in Anchorage to become effec- 
tive Sept. 1. 

Arthur G. Woodley, Pacific Northern’s 
president, pointed out that his company’s 
operating certificate is the first instance 
of formal CAA approval of the operating 
practices and procedures of any Alaskan 
airline, and that its issuance places his 
company on an operational par with U. S. 
domestic carriers. Woodley also stressed 
that CAA recognition of Pacific North- 
ern’s opera procedures marked a 
long step forward for Alaskan aviation in 
general, indicating the commercial flying 
in the Territory was receiving the same 
recognition for safety of operations which 
has been accorded to U. S. airlines. 

Reliable sources also reported that 
Alaska Airlines had been turned down by 
CAA for a similar Anchorage-Juneau 
air carrier operating certificate. It is not 
known whether the company will reapply 
for certification. 


For Air Education 


Aviation education specialists of the 
CAA, after completing an indoctrination 
course at Washington headquarters, are 
now in service in the seven continental 
regions. The two weeks training program 
included talks by, specialists in the var- 
ious fields of aviation education. The 
knowledge gained by the educators is to 
be passed on to air school operators, pub- 
lic institutions and aviation enthusiasts 
in all sections of the country. 


Examiner Approves 


Extension Of Service 


“uncontradicted need” for 
additional air service between Cincinnatj 
and New York, Civil Aeronautics Boan 


Finding an 


Examiner Frank A. Law, Jr., last for} 
night recommended that American Air. 
lines’ Route 25 be extended to paralid 
Route 23 from Washington to New York. 
Newark via Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Wilmington, Delaware. Law’s report op 
the Cincinnati-New York Case (Dockei 
221 et al.) proposed expanding this au- 
thorization by giving AAL non-stop priy- 
ileges between Cincinnati and Philadel- 
phia and/or New York-Newark. 

Further service will be provided if the 
Board accepts Law’s additional recom- 
mendation that Cincinnati be made ap 
intermediate point on Transcontinental 
Western Air’s Route 2, subject to the re- 
striction that Columbus and/or Indian- 
apolis could not be served on the same 
schedules as Cincinnati except via Dayton 

Law’s recommendation for American 
was unusual in that he called for denial 
of the company’s original application for 
a 590-mile extension of Route 25 from 
Cincinnati to Philadelphia and New 
York and suggested instead that Route 3 
be extended to parallel Route 23. He 
stated that American’s application was 
worded broadly enough to permit the 
Board to make such a modification. 

Should the Board approve Law’s sug- 
gestion that American be certificated to 
serve Wilmington, scheduled air service 
would be brought to that state for the 
first time. 

Recommended for denial were applica- 
tions of Braniff Airways, Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines, Colonial Airlines 
Pennsvlvania-Central Airlines and United 
Air Lines, all proposing service generally 
in the Cincinnati-New York area. 


Board Denies Petition—The Board ha 
denied a motion filed by Eastern Ai 
Lines’ counsel E. Smythe Gambrell ask- 
ing dismissal of the petition of Pan 
American Airways asking CAB approval 
of the PAA-Panagra joint operating 
agreement. (AMERICAN AVIATION, Aug 
15). Simultaneously, CAB also denied 
PAA’s request that oral argument and 
final decision in the Latin American Case 
be delayed until the full details of the 
through flight agreement are in the 
Board’s hands. 











FY Here is the artists conception of the spacious TWA ticket office 

Downtown Ticket Office recently opened at the corner of Wabash and Monroe Streets, 

Chicago. The colorful travel center affords 5,000 sq. ft. of floor space and cost approximately $300,000 
The project is to serve as the basic design for TWA's ticket offices throughout the nation. 
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THE MODERN MAGIC CARPET * 


#1. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
& PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





What's that you hear about the helicopter? 
That it swims, digs tunnels, stands on its head? 
Don’t take it seriously. The facts about this 
common-sense aircraft are stranger than the 
broadest fiction. 


The Bell Helicopter flies backward and for- 
ward, sideways and straight up. It can cruise 
high or just off the ground, swiftly or inching 
along at a mile an hour. It can stand at 
attention in mid-air, say, to inspect power lines. 
Whatever its speed and altitude, the aircraft is 
always under control. 


You'll find this new kind of air travel an ex- 
hilarating experience. You'll like its stability and 
flight smoothness. But, above all, you'll discover 
that the Bell Helicopter offers a new way of 
doing familiar jobs more effectively. 


What can it be used for? To survey mines 
and water sites. To dust crops and orchards. To 
deliver mail, newspapers, and express packages. 
To patrol forests and coast lines. To go to the 
rescue. To transport passengers in roomy com- 
fort. To fly on any duty off the beaten track 


At Bell, government, industry and agriculture 
can find a practical answer to practical aviation 
problems . . . and Bell-trained pilots to fly that 
answer for Bell Helicopter owners. Write, today, 
Helicopter Division, Bell Aircraft Corporation, 
P. O. Box 1, Buffalo 5, New York. 

















this bird can fly backwards 


BELL Avec Z 





© 1946 B.A.c. 

© Pioneers in jet-propuision, radio-controlied flight and 
super-sonic aircraft for the Army and Navy. Designers and 
builders of the world's first commercially licensed helicopter. 
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CAB Awards Air Carrier 


Permit To Venezuela Line 


Young Questions Value Of 
Five Freedoms Agreement 
By Dantet S. WEnTz, II 


To Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, the 

Venezuelan government airline, last 
fortnight went a foreign air carrier per- 
mit, issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board with President Harry S. Truman’s 
approval, authorizing routes between 
Maiquetia, Venezuela, and Miami via 
Havana, between Maiquetia and 
Montreal, Canada, via Havana and New 
York. (Maiquetia is the airport serving 
La Guaira, Venezuela’s capital.) Aside 
from the new route, however major in- 
terest lay in the Board’s expression of 
international air policy included in its 
opinion on the case, and in a scholarly 
and closély reasoned concurring opinion 
filed by CAB Member Clarence M. Young. 

Applications for similar foreign air car- 
rier permits filed by Linea Aerea TACA 
de Venezuela, C. A.. (TACA), and Aero- 
vias Venezolanas, S. A. (Avensa), were 
deferred for later consideration after the 
completion of pending negotiations for a 
bi-lateral air transport agreement be- 
tween. the United States and Venezuela. 

Because all three applicants had asked 
to enter the U. S. under the reciprocal 
provisions of the Chicago International 
Air Transport Agreement, the so-called 
Five Freedoms Agreement, the Board’s 
opinion contained a full explanation of 
the delicate and complex policy questions 
which have arisen as a result of that mul- 
tilateral agreement. Both the United 
States and Venezuela are Five Freedoms 
signatory states. 

The major questions raised by the Five 
Freedoms Agreement, the Board said, are 
whether contracting States are required 
to give to each other any number of 
routes, and whether all carriers from any 
contracting State are to be permitted to 
operate on routes granted to that State. 
It concluded that an affirmative answer to 
these questions would mean that an 
executive agreement would override the 
statutory provisions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act and doubted that executive 
agreements could be given any such effect. 

The Board stated that in its Latin 
American Decision, it took into account 
the fact that airlines of countries served 
by U. S. flag air carriers would want to 
come to the United States on a fair recip- 
rocal basis, but warned that this did not 
mean that our government “looks toward 
arbitrary, predetermined division of air 
traffic with other contracting states.” “On 
the contrary,” the opinion stated “the air 
policy of the United States has set itself 
emphatically against any such predeter- 
mined formula, it being our belief that 
arrangements of this character will retard 
unduly the full development of air trans- 
portation. Our policy instead believes in 
the play of competitive forces, confident 
that the drive thus stimulated will ac- 
celerate the development of air traffic 
potential of the world to the advantage of 
all concerned. Thus, to the degree that 
we seek the opening of routes between 
ourselves and states eager to have the 
advantages of mass air transportation, to 
that degree the public interest justifies 


the authorization of competition by the 
air carriers of those states with regard to 
this traffic.” 

Likewise the Board found that nothing 
required it to certificate into the U. S. “as 
many air carriers of a foreign state as 
are required to equal the number of 
American Air carriers that we have cer- 
tificated to that state,” because such a 
doctrine would be meaningless in the case 
of countries operating through a single 
company airline. Accordingly, it found 
ample justification for bringing a single 
Venezuelan carrier to the U. S., but re- 
fused to go beyond that because, it said, 
and choice between the other two ap- 
plicants, TACA and Avensa, should 
properly be made by the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment. LAV was officially designated 
by Venezuela, but the. Government stated 
that it had no objection to granting U. S. 
permits to TACA and-Avensa as well. 

In recognizing Montreal as the term- 
inal of one of LAV’s two routes, the 
Board said that since Canada was not 
a party to the Five Freedom agreement 
under which the permit was being is- 
sued it had no power unilaterally to au- 
thorize carriage by a Venezuelen airline 
of local New York-Canada traffic. How- 
ever, because U. S. carriers serving Vene- 
zuela are authorized to extend their op- 
erations through Venezuela to other Latin 
American countries, the Board said it be- 
lieved that reciprocal treatment was wholly 
equitable and should be authorized inso- 
far as authorization by the United States 
could be granted. 

Member Clarence M. Young’s concur- 
ring opinion criticized the Five Freedoms 
agreement as a “document of questionable 
value, . . subject to varied interpre- 
tations and giving rise to grave uncertain- 
ties” which are avoided in bilateral agree- 
ments and should be avoided, he main- 
tained, in any future multilateral agree- 
ment. He declared that the provisions of 
Section 6 of Article I of the Agreement 
were so broad as to permit nationals of 
any signatory state to organize air trans- 
port enterprises under the flag of any 
other sienatory state, a provision so 
liberal as to “lend itself to employment 
in wavs which are inconsistent with the 
proper and economic devolopment of in- 
ternational air transport and with the pro- 
motion of international good will.” 

As a preferable alternative, Young sug- 
gested that any future agreements, wheth- 
er bi- or multi-lateral be written to re- 
quire that “substantial ownership and ef- 
fective control” of any airline be in the 
hands of nationals of the State whose flag 
the airline flies. While Young stated that 
he did not intend this suggestion to imply 
that he opposed the investment of Amer- 
ican capital and skills in foreign airlines, 
he did state that in his view, it would 
“seem appropriate” to look toward the 
“ultimate termination of American invest- 
ments in . . foreign flag enterprises.” 
He suggested such strictures because of 
concern over the possibility that a U. S. 
airline, refused a certificate for a partic- 
ular foreign route, might seek to obtain 
the same rights by putting on the nation- 
ality of another state and applying for a 
foreign air carrier permit which CAB 
might find it difficult to refuse. 
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EAL To Use ‘Bombs’ 


All Eastern Air Lines planes are 
being equipped with insecticide atom- 
izer bombs containing DDT. Each plane 
will be sprayed ome hour before de- 
parture and at each intermediate stop 
the stewardess or steward will spray 
around the door to kill mosquitos, 
flies, and the like. Knap Monarch 
and Aerosol Co. bombs are being used. 











McCarran Challenges 
CAB Regulation of 
Non-Scheduled Lines 


The authority of the Civil Aeronautic 
Board to engage in the regulation of non- 
scheduled carriers and fixed base oper. 
ators has been challenged by Sen. Pat 
McCarran (D., Nev.) in a letter which 
he sent to James M. Landis, chairman 
of the Board, on Aug. 30. 

Because Sen. McCarran is generally 
regarded as the author of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, it is presumed that the Board 
will give due weight to his opinions which 
are set forth in the text of the letter: 

“In accordance with the invitation extended 
by the Board in its memorandum of May Ii, 
1946, concerning the “Proposed Amendment 
No. 3 of Section 292.1 of the Economic Regu- 
lations,” I am herewith submitting for your 
careful consideration my view of the legality 
of the proposed regulation. 

“Being the principal author of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as well as its 
sponsor throughout its whole legislative his- 
tory, I may be presumed to have a clear 
idea of the legislative intent of Congress in 
enacting the law. 

“I wish to state unequivocally and un- 
alterably that the Act never, at any time @ 
its history, contemplated the economic regula- 
tion of non-scheduled or fixed base operators. 
No representatives of such persons appeared 
at any of the hearings either in favor of @ 
in opposition to the bill nor were they re 
quested to do so. Moreover, there is not t 
be found a single reference to such operator 
in the whole legislative history of the Act 
The only mention of non-scheduled opera 
tions in the entire Act is in Section 416(0) 
(2), and that provision was inserted solely 
to assist the small operators who cotinuously 
held themselves out as scheduled overators 
but because of financial or other difficulties 
were often unable to meet their scheduled 
commitments. It was in no sense intended 
to bring the non-scheduled operators within 
the purview of the statute. (83 Cong. Rec 
7079). 

“Admittedly, all airmen and all aircraft are 
subject to the safety requirements but n0 
parallel provision is made in the so-called 
“economic” sections of the Act. Rather, the 
Act applies its economic sections only to cat- 
riers engaged in air transportation, which 
term, by a series of definitions in the Act, 
means the carriage by aircraft of persons 
or property as a common carrier for com- 
pensation or hire or the carriage of mail 
interstate commerce. The use of the words 
“common carrier” in Section 1 (21) without 
further definition is sufficient demonstration 
that the economic regulations promulgated 
by the Board do not, and cannot, extend 
to private and contract carriers by aircraft ss 
lone as they are operating on a non-scheduled 
basis. 

“It has often been charged that the Board 
is “airline minded” and if this is true ! 
wish to compliment the members sincerely 
because there is no doubt in my mind that 
the intent of the Act was to provide regula- 
tions of the airlines and the Board ig to be 
congratulated for recognizing and accepting 
its proper sphere of activity. On the other 
hand, if the Board now seeks to enlarge its 
activity without legislative authority, I wil 
condemn it and oppose any such assumption 
with all the force at my command.” 
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Irvin Chair Chutes installed in a Beech- 
vafi, Normally you fly without the harness 
comfortably, sa ely. In an emergency, the 
, is attached...as shown... in a jiffy... 
you are ready for any eventuality. 


.... 4 Chute with 
all the features you 
aways wanted 


HE Irvin Chair Chute is a new 

conception in parachute protec- 
tion for cabin planes... a chute that 
combines comfort, convenience and 
beauty with tested safety. Look at 
these unusual features and you’ll 
realize why more and more plane 
owners are taking advantage of this 
new kind of protection. 


COMFORT— You don’t have to “wear” the 
Irvin Chair Chute... either in or out of your 
plane. It fits snugly in the back of the chair 
... provides the same comfort as a stand- 
ard chair. 


CONVENIENCE —The Irvin Chair Chute 
doesn’t take up storage space in your plane 
or hangar... you don’t have to “remember” 
it or carry it about. 


BEAUTY— The Irvin Chair Chute has the 
same beauty as a standard chair... is up- 
holstered to match the rest of the chair or 
your cabin interior. 


SAFETY—The Irvin Chair Chute is always 
nght behind you ...in the back of your 
chair... ready for instant use. Merely attach 
the chair chute harness should an emer- 
gency arise. 


Irvin Chair Chutes are immediately 
wailable for all types of cabin planes 
... large or small. Write today for 
full particulars or specify Irvin Chatr 
Chutes for the plane you own or plan 


to buy. 


Feel safer... be safer... with the new 
Irvin Chair Chute 


Sd 


as PP 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


1670 JEFFERSON AVENUE 
BUFFALO &, N. Y. 





ABOVE An Irvin Chair Chute assembly prior to installation 
There is an Irvin Chair Chute for every type of cabin plane 


LEFT Irvin Chair Chutes installed in an Ercoupe. These 
chutes fit snugly inthe back of each chair . . . do not take 
up any extra space. 
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CAB Activities 


By Daniel S. Wentz Ii 
Hearing Postponed.—Hearing in the 
Transcontinental & Western Air-Italian 
Agreement Case (Docket 2337) has been 
indefinitely postponed at TWA’s request 
to permit the collection of additional fac- 
tual material to be used in presenting the 
ease. Procedural dates originally an- 
nounced have been postponed, with ex- 
change of exhibits now set for Sept. 16, 
with rebuttal exhibits due Sept. 26. Ex- 
aminer James S. Keith is handling the 


case. 

Examiner Appointed—Warren E. Baker, 
formerly attached to the staff of the War 
Shipping Administration’s General Coun- 
sel, is the latest recruit the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board’s Office of Trial Examiners. 
Baker holds a law degree from Indiana 
University and prior to the war practiced 
law in Fort Wayne. 


the failure to certificate a native Alaskan 
carrier into the United States “constitutes 
a serious impairment to the development 
of the territory.” Alaska Airlines’ peti- 
tion states that Alaska is little more than 
a “whistle stop” on Northwest Airlines’ 
oriental route as a result of the decision, 
which does little to improve the terri- 
tory’s isolated position. The petition asks 
that the case be reopened for independent 
consideration of the question of air serv- 
ice te and from Alaska. 

Applies For Permit—Braathens South 
America & Far East Airtransport A/S 
(S.A.F.E.), Hieronimus Heyerdahlsgt. 1, 
Oslo, Norway, has applied to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for a foreign air car- 
rier permit to authorize non-scheduled 
mail, passenger and express operations 
on a. route extending from Oslo to Miami 
via Geneva, Marseilles, Casablanca, Bath- 
urst (Gambia), Natal, Para (Brasil), 
(Docket 2479). Lud- 
vig G. Braathen is listed as the managing 
director of the enterprise, which was es- 
tablished March 26, 1946. Information in- 
cluded inthe application discloses that 
S.A.F.E. has been jointly formed by five 
Braathens shipping companies, and is 
capitalized at 4,000,000 Norwegian kroner. 
The company states that it owns three 
DC-4 aircraft. 


Board To Renew Hearings 
In West Coast Case 


Western Air Lines has been successful 
in its uest to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board reopening of the West Coast 
Case (Docket 250 et al.). The Board has 
issued an order reopening the case stat- 
ing that the reopened portion will deal 
solely with reconsideration of its earlier 
denial of Western’s San Francisco-Seattle 
application. The Board also made it clear 
that the reargument called for by its order 
will be based solely on the record as it 
now exists, thereby blocking attempts by 
other parties to have additional evidence 
presented for the record. 

Petitions for rehearing, reargument and 
reconsideration filed by American Airlines, 
Coast Aviation Corporation, Nevada- 
Pacific Airlines, Inc., the City of Oakland, 
Calif, and the City and County of San 

were denied by the Board 
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Southeastern States 


Feederline Service Is 
Questioned By AAA 


The Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 
night completed oral argument on the 
Southeastern States Case (Docket 501 
et al.), sending another large consolidated 
regional proceeding up for decision. The 
four-day argument, presided over by 
Acting Chairman Harllee Branch, brought 
before the Board representatives of a 
number of the major airlines, plus nu- 
merous feederline applicants and an al- 
most unprecedented number of spokes- 
men for Southern cities. 


Southern Airways, recommended by 
CAB Examiners Ross I. Newmann and 
Curtis C. Henderson for a series of feeder 
routes in Georgia, Tennessee, Mississipi, 
South Carolina, Alabama and Florida was 
the first applicant to be heard. Southern 
was followed by Hamilton O. Hale, rep- 
resenting All American Aviation, who 
stated that his company believed that the 
limited populations of Southern cities 
made the feasibility of feeder service 
there somewhat questionable. He sug- 
gested centificating a system of pick-up 
routes first, which could be “passenger- 
ized” later if traffic developments war- 
ranted. 


American Airlines’ attorney Danie] M. 
Gribbon, asked the Board to extend 
AAL’s transcontinental service to pick up 
Louisville, Richmond, Evansville and 
Paducah, urging that American could 
bring substantial improvements in serv- 
ice to all those cities. Gribbon was fol- 
lowed by Blue Grass Airlines, Braniff 
Airways, Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines and Colonial Airlines. 


John W. Cross, arguing National Air- 
lines’ case, told that Board that NAL 
would be caught in a competitive ‘squeeze 
play” by the creation of new feeder sys- 
terms plus the expansion of existing 
large trunk line carriers. He objected to 
the extension of Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines from Birmingham to Mobile as 
recommended by CAB’s’ examiners. 
PCA’s case, presented by Charles H. 
Murchison, revolved around that thesis 
that fast-growing southern cities required 
direct one-carrier connections with the 
Great Lakes and Pittsburgh manufactur- 
ing areas. 


Delta Air Lines’ attorney, Ernest V. 
Moore, urged the Board to consider the 
trunk-line phases of the Southeastern 
States Case simultaneously with the 
Boston-New Orleans problem developed 
in the Boston-New York-Atlanta-New 
Orleans Case. E. Smythe Gambrell, rep- 
resenting Eastern Air Lines urged the 
Board to move cautiously in certificating 
feeder systems in the south and gener- 
ally opposed any southern extensions for 
PCA. 


James K. Crimmins, attorney for Trans- 
continental & Western Air, asked the 
Board to, permit his airline to serve Louis- 
ville, Ky., on its Route 58, and to add 
Hagerstown and Cumberland, Maryland, 
as intermediate pcimts in its Route 61. 





ATA Compiles Airpor 
Data For Information 
Of Scheduled Carriers 


In line with its policy of keeping i, 
members informed on all problems anj 
issues relating to air transportation, th 
Government Affairs Department of th 
Air Transport Association is now engage 
in making a detailed survey of each 
airport used by the scheduled carries 
The survey is to include all phases ¢ 
airline and non-airline activity at each 
port. 

Information thus obtained will furnish 
ATA and its members with specific dak 
such as the percent of use by the air. 
lines of airport facilities in contrast with 
other types of operations, rentals paid in 
by the airlines, gas tax payments t 
Federal and State governments and other 
related factors in airport operations. 

State coordinators of the Government 
Affairs Committee will be responsible 
for the survey in their particular state. 
The coordinators have been asked to as 
sign an airline representative at each 
one of the cities served to obtain the in- 
formation. The information is to be ob- 
tained in questionnaire form. 

The questionnaire will elicit such detailed 
information as type of operation of airport 
(municipal, commercial) its CAA classifica 
tion, number of scheduled airlines using 
field, number of non-scheduled airlines using 
field, including intra-state, number of private 
planes based at the field, average number 
of daily operations for each classification, 
number of enplaning passengers for a specific 
period, number of deplaning passengers fa 
specific period, how airport is financed, latest 
profit and loss statement, CAA facilities at 
airport information on rentals and gas taxe 
paid, improvement program contemplated, im- 
provements needed and method of control. 

This survey represents the first big 
assignment that has been given to the 
Governmental Affairs Committee since 
the new organization set-up was per- 
fected several months ago. In addition to 
furnishing ATA with data for specific 
purposes, the survey also is expected to 
be helpful in furnishing ATA members 
with a composite picture of conditions 
pertaining to airport operations through- 
out the United States. 


Canada Provides Funds 
For Border Airports 


Arrangements have been completed 
whereby Canada will turn over to the 
State of Michigan approximately $750,000 
for the construction of two airports i 
the upper peninsula—one at Grand 
Marais, the other at Houghton—to be used 
as alternates by Trans-Canada Airlines 
for its operations along the U. S.-C 
nadian border. 

Col. Floyd Evans, director of Aeronat- 
tics for Michigan, said that Michigan 
would receive the funds direct with the 
approval of the U. S. State Department 
It was said that there was no way i 
which* the Federal government co 
undertake the airport construction work, 
hence arrangements were worked out 
with Michigan after the State’s attorney 
general ruled that the State legally could 
do so. The airports will have runways 
of 5,000 feet length and U. S. commercial 
planes will be permitted to use 
ports, it is understood. 
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CAB Proceedings 


(A Summary of Applications Filed, Orders Issued, and Future Actions ef the Ciwil Aeronautics Board.) 


. . 
Applications: 
Alaska Airlines, Inc., P. O. Box 2200, Anchorage, 
Alaska, for an exemption order authorizi pas- 
and property service between Anchorage 
gp Soong or for a modification of the expiration 
date of Alaska's current exemption. (Docket 2456). 
American Air rt & Import ny, Miami 
ings, Florida, for @ permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizing scheduled mail, passenger 
and property service over a 1980-mile route - 
tween Quebec, Canada, and Miami and Havana, 
Cuba, via New York, Atlantic City, 'N. J., Norfolk, 
Va., and Tampa, Fla. (Docket 2471). 
American Air Export & | 
Spri Florida, for @ permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizing scheduled mail, passenger 
and property service over a 1590-mile route be 
tween Buffalo, N. Y., and Miami and Havana vie 
Pitisburgh, Pa., Charlotte, N. C., and Tampa, Fla. 
(Docket 2472). 
Challenger 


ny, Miami 


Airlines, Inc., 518 Felt Building, Salt 
Leke City, Utah, for a permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizing scheduled mail, passenger 
and property service over a 613-mile route between 
Selt Lake City and Phoenix, Ariz.. and over 4 
M4-mile route between Salt Lake City and Cedar 
i h 


City, Utah, both via various intermediate points. 
(Docket 2440). 
and Southern Air Lines, Inc., for an 


amendment to Latin American route certificate to 
include Montego Bay, Jamica, as en intermediate 
point between Havana, Cuba, and Kingston, 
Jamaica. (Docket 2455). 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Inc., for a per- 
manent certificate authorizing scheduled mail, pas- 
senger and property service between New Orleans 
and Los Angeles and between New Orleans and San 
Francisco, both via various intermediate points. 
(Docket 2452). 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Inc., for amend- 
ment of its certificate for Route 53 to extend the 
route from Fort Wayne, Ind., to Chicago; from 
Toledo, Ohio, to New York-Newark; from Detroit to 
New York-Newark; Toledo to Washington, all vie 
various intermediate points. (Docket 2451). 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines, for a permanent 
certificate authorizing scheduled mail, passenger and 
property service between Houston and Fort Worth- 
Dallas. (Docket 2461). 

Universal Airline, Inc., 20th Street Airport (Box 
34, Miami Springs, Fla.), Miami, Fla., for a per- 
manent and/or temporary certificate authorizing 
scheduled passenger and property service over a 
1058-mile route between Miami and San Juan, P. 
R. (Docket 2469). 

Universal Airlines of Puerto Rico, Inc., 99 Hudson 
Street, New York, N. Y., for a permanent and/or 
temporary certificate omhedins scheduled pas- 

r and property service by flying boat over e 
1587-mile route between San Juan, P. R., and New 

York. (Docket 2473). 


Calendar: 


Sept. 16—Deadline for exchange of exhibits in the 
Transcontinental & Western Air-italian Agreement 
Case. (Docket 2337). 

. 16—Reargument of the reopened portions of 
the Latin American Case. (Docket 525 et el.) 10 
a. m., @. 8. t., Room 5044, Commerce Building. 

Sept. 16—Deadline for exchange of exhibits in the 
Air Freight Case. (Docket 810 et al.) 

Sept. i6é—Rebuttal exhibits due in KLM-Royal 
Dutch Air Lines Foreign Air Carrier Permit Case. 
(Docket 2324). 

Sept. i6—Exchange of Exhibits in the Detroit- 
Washington Service Case. (Docket 679 et al.) 
Postponed from Sept. |. 

Sept. 18—Hearing on applications proposing mail 
and property service’ by helicopter in the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan area. (Docket 896 et al.) 
10 a. m., w. s. t., Room 229, Federal Building, Los 


Angeles, Calif. Examiner Ferdinand D. Moran. 
Postponed from Sept. 16. 

. 20—Hearing on TWA International Mail 
Rate Case. (Docket 2375). Recessed from Aug. 
19 at TWA's request. 10 a. m., e. &. ¢., Room 
1508, Commerce Building, Washington, Examiner 


Barron Fredricks. 
Sept. 20—Date for exchange of exhibits in the 


Waterman Steamship  Corp., Temporary New 
Orleans-San Juan, P. R., Certificate Case. (Docket 
2405). 


Sept. 23—Deadline for briefs in the Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines-Northeast Airlines Merger Case. 
(Docket 2168). Postponed from Sept. 3. 

Sept. 26—Rebuttal exhibits in the TWA-Italian 
Agreement Case due. (Docket 2337). Postponed 
from Aug. 26. 

. 26—Hearing on application of KLM-Royal 
Dutch Air Lines for an Amsterdam-New York- 
Willemstad-Curacao, N. W. |., foreign air carrier 
permit. 10 a. m., e. &. t., Room 1508, Commerce 
Building, Examiner Barron Fredricks. (Docket 2324). 

. 27—Prehearing conference on the application 
of KLM-Royal Dutch Air Lines to add Ciudad 
Trujillo, D. R., on its Willemstad, Curacao, N. W 


1.-Miami Route. (Docket 2348). 10 a. m., e. &. t., 
Room 1508, Commerce Building, Examiner Barron 
Fredricks. 


Sept. 30—Exchange of initial exhibits on applica- 
tion of Continental Air Lines for permanent cer- 
tification of its Hobbs, N. M.-San Antonio, Tex., 
route. (Docket 2087). 

Sept. 30—Deadline for exhibits in Continental Air 
Lines San Antonio-Hobbs Certificate Case. (Docket 


). 
Sept. 30—Oral argument in the Arizona Airways- 
TWA Route 38 Purchase Case. (Docket 2005). 


4947—Approvin: 


4959—Authorizing National 


Orders: 


4941\—Authorizing Page Airways, 


Inc., to intervene 


in the Middle-Atlantic Case. (Docket 674 et al.) 


4942—Authorizing Pioneer Air Lines, Inc. (formerly 


Essair, Inc.) by temporary exemption order, to 
operate a supplemental daily scheduled on its 
Route 64 between Houston and San Angelo vie 
Austin, Texas. (Docket 2323). 


4943—Dismissing the application of Transcontinental 


& Western Air., Docket 1755 at the 


carrier's request. 


Inc., in 


4944—Denying an application of Eastern Air Lines 


for an exemption order which would have per- 
mitted it to operate non-stop flights between 
Atlanta and Tampa, Fla., without the necessity 
for stopping at Tallahassee, Fla., which is now 
designated as an intermediate point on EAL's 
Route 40. (Docket 2347). 

interlocking relationships resulting 
from the holding by John H. Keefe of offices 
and/or directorships in the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., and in a number of railroad com- 
panies. (Docket 2319). 


4948—Denying a petition of the City of Tifton, Ge., 


requesting that the Board amend the certificates 
of the air carrier applicants in the Kansas City- 
Memphis-Florida Case (Docket 105! et al.) to 
include air service to Tifton, Ga. 


4949—Denying a motion of Gregg County, Texas, 


which had requested that Delta Air Lines be 
temporarily authorized to render service to Greg 
County pending decision in the Mississippi Var 
ley Case. (Docket 548 et al.) 


4950 and 495!|—Disapproving an agreement between 


Reseau des Lignes Aeriennes Francaises (Air 
France) and Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
relating to rates and schedules, (Agreement 
C.A.B. No. 480, as amended by Agreement C.A.B. 
No. 480-A-2); and confirming earlier approval by 
CAB of a mutual assistance pact between Air 
France and TWA. (Agreement C.A.B. No. 480-A). 


4953—Approving an agreement between Continental 


Air Lines and Lineas Aereas Mexicanas, S. 
(LAMSA) relating to an_ interline ticketing ar- 
rangement. (Agreement C.A.B. No. ° 


4956—Authorizing Braniff Airways to operate non- 


stop between Amarillo, Texas, and Denver, Colo., 
on its Route 15. 


C—Aatoring Pan American Airways to oper- 


etween Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and 
Uruguay. 


ete non-stop 
Montevideo, 


4958—Authorizing United Air Lines to serve Merced, 


Modesto and Salinas, Calif., through the use of 
Modesto 


the Merced Municipal Aijrport, the 
Municipal Airport and the Salinas Airport, re- 
spectively. 


Airlines to serve Sa- 
vannah, Ga., through the use of Hunter Field. 


10 a. m., e. 8. t., Room 5042, Commerce Building. 

. 30—Briefs due on the Boston-New York- 4960—Authorizing United Air Lines to serve Kla- 
Atlanta-New Orleans Case. (Docket 730 et al.) math Falls, re., through the use of the Kle- 
Postponed from Sept. 16. math Falls Naval Air Station. 
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Shortage Of Materials 
Responsible For Cut 


In Plane Production 


Material shortages. which have dogged 
lightplane producers for the past six 
months, reached their peak in July to cut 
production to a bare 60% of the estimates 
given the previous menth. To get critic- 
ally short fabric, many producers were 
forced to call back from their distributors, 
supplies they had stocked for the repair- 
ing of planes. As in June, the most not- 
able shortage was in Continental engines, 
which power the vast majority of the 
light plane. Ercoupe was able to meet 
80% of its schedule in July by flying 
engines from the Continental plant in 
Muskegon to the Erco plant in Riverdale, 
Md., but last week even that supply ran 
out and the plant was closed down for 
a week. It is noteworthy that the only 
firm that maintained its schedule in July 
—Fairchild—uses Warners and Ranger en- 
gines, not Continentals. 

Bellanca, which was strike-bound in 
June, did not get back to full production 
until mid-July and completed only 12 of 
its 36 planes. Funk missed its schedule 
by 48%, Luscombe by 36%, Republic by 
50% and Taylorcraft by 53%. Globe 
slightly pale a output estimates on its 
GC-1A, but missed on the higher-powered 
GC-1B by 25%. Similarly, Piper was able 
to come within 15% of its schedule on the 
Trainer, but was off fully 63% on the 
three-place PA-12. 

Manufacturers see little hope of any 
material improvement in the  situ- 
ation in the near future. Several of them 
admit frankly that their estimates for 
August are contingent on their ability 
to get the materials and parts, which 
“isn’t likely.” 

The tabulation below gives actual pro- 








. Here is a photo of the fuselage of the first of the Glenn L. Marti: 
Martin 202 Fuselage—company's 202 transport, which is nearing completion at the com. 
pany’s Middle River, Md., plant. The ship is scheduled to make its first test flights in October, with 


deliveries beginning early in 





duction figures for July for the companies 
replying to AMERICAN ,AVIATION’S question- 
naire, as compared to their estimate given 
the previous month, and their estimate 
for August. The prices quoted are the 
latest ficures available and are not neces- 
sarily those aguoted in replies to the 
questionnaire. 
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Manufacturing Briefs 








@ Vincent Mining Corp., which is reported 
to hold stock in some 31 mining concerns, 
has taken over the controlling interest of 
Fleet Aircraft, Ltd., Ft. Erie, Ont. It has 
been reported that the Vincent organization, 
having no manufacturing facilities of its 
own, acquired the Fleet facilities through a 

















Estm. July Actual July Estm. Aug. 
Manufacturer Model Pr i Pr i Pr i Price 
Bellanca... we eee eee Cruisair ...-. 33 12 28 $5,950 
eceetoceccesee 415-c ecees 550 442 650 3,450 
Palventd § ....eecvees F24W46 . 6. eens 413 43 32 8,850 
F24R46 «4. « 12 12 33 8,875 
PUR ccccccccccveees 3-85-c = = = ° 
Globe... wee eene - GC-1A 
Gc-i8 103 78 187 
Luscombe .. «6. ee nee BR cle cceesccetessees 300 193 300 2,995 
MPT rere reeeee 4-3 645 5358 650 ° 
PRABR os ccc ceceees 260 95 130 
Republic... cece eeeee Rc-3 eee 24 12 45 4,495 
Southern .....-sssnee Model 11 (Southernaire) Sene . * 
Taylorcraft .....-.6065 BOBBD sc ccc ccsccecees 600 318 525 2,600*%* 
* Not yet in production. 


** Has since announced production of the ‘‘Ace’’ 
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stock transfer. Financial circles in Wasb- 
ington report that the Vincent company bx 
received a large order for plywood trailes 
from the R. S. Evans Motor Co., which & 
controlled by Roy Evans, formerly associate 
with the American Bantam Car Co 

@ General Electric Co., has contracted 
display all available aviation producte of th 
firm's electronics department at the Nation 
Aircraft Show in Cleveland, next Novembe 
The exhibits are scheduled to include th 
“flying radiophone” for personal aircraft com- 
munication, airline and military VHF com 
munication equipment, Loran shore based 
transmitters, portable aircraft receivers and 
mobile two-way communications equipment 
for airports. 

@ R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J 
expects to increase its sales by $1,800,000: 
year and to facilitate the transportation d 
representatives from branch offices to th 
main plant, employing a new Douglas DC 
Executive. The firm formerly transporte 
its salesman by train, a practice which we 
limited by distance to groups within sever 
hundred miles of Camdan. Air travel wil 
make possible visits to the factory by sale 
men in all parts of the U. S. and Canaé 

@ Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
awarded the Luscombe Airplane Corp., Ca 
tificate No. 5 for the manufacture of al 
metal planes. The new factory at Dallas wil 
have the same production Certificate numbe 
held before the war, when the company ws 
located at Trenton, N. J. The company & 
currently producing 14 all-metal Silvaire 
models per day 


Ross Offers Stock To 
Finance New Plane 


Details of a new two-place tandem, 
powered by a 65 hp Lycoming, to sé 
sell at $1,495, have been incorporated 2 
a prospectus for the sale of 50,000 share 
of $1 par value common stock in th 
Ross Aircraft Corp., at $5 per share. The 
issue is not underwritten. Funds from 
the sale are to be used for the produt- 
tion of the new model and the setting @ 
of a ‘nationwide sales organization 


The firm, headed by Orrin E. Ros 
fermerly associated with the engineering 
departments of Boeing, Douglas, Seversky, 
NACA and Ryan, has already received # 
ATC on a 40 hp sport plane and has al 
nounced that application for an ATC for 
the two-place RS2-L is pending before 
the CAA. 
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Famous airlines select 


the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot 


A-12 GYROPILOT BRINGS 
GREATER FLIGHT EFFICIENCY 
AND PASSENGER COMFORT 


@ Many leading airlines, in their con- 
tinuing efforts to improve navigation 
under all weather conditions... to 
advance schedule reliability when 
instrument weather persists ...to in- 
crease passenger comfort .. . have 
selected the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot* 
to supplement their flight personnel’s 
skill and experience. 


@ As a standard accessory to the A-12 
Gyropilot, Sperry offers an Automatic 
Approach Control—another step 
toward complete automatic flying that 
will result in improved schedule re- 
liability. 


@ The A-12 Gyropilot gives the Cap- 
tain complete automatically stabilized 
control of his aircraft at all times, 
including changes in altitude, bank 
and turn. Over-control, “hunting,” 
and “wallowing” are eliminated. 


@ We will gladly supply complete 
information about this versatile auto- 
matic pilot. 

*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Gid Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT NECK, W. Y. ° DIVISION OF SPERRY CORPORATION 
THE A-12 HAS BEEN CHOSEN BY—AMERICAN AIRLINES + AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES + PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS + CAPITAL AIRLINES— PCA « SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES [DANISH AIRLINES (DDL) — NORWEGIAN 
AIRLINES (DNL") - SWEDISH INTERCONTINENTAL AIRLINES (SILA)] * UNITED AIR LINES + WESTERN AIR LINES 














Taylorcraft Offers 
‘New Plane At $1,995 


Immediate production of the Taylor- 
craft “Ace,” a 65 hp, two-passenger light- 
. plane to sell for 1,995 at the Alliance, 
Ohio, scene has been announced by 

Nash Russ, president of the firm. At 
$1,995, the new plane is to be consider- 
ably lower in price than any other light- 
plane now in quantity production. The 
announcement of the output of the “Ace” 
followed only by a few days an official 
statement t Taylorcraft would cut 
prices on all BC12-D models. These cuts 
reduced the price of the custom model 
from $2,850 to $2,600 and the deluxe from 
$2,775, to $2,500. 

Russ said the Taylorcraft “Ace” is 
basically the same BC12-D the company 
has been producing for several years. No 
changes in structural design or equip- 
ment have been made. The plane is to 
have a speed of 117 mph and a cruis- 
ing of 100 mph, with a range of 
270 miles. Orders are being accepted for 
— igar of the side-by-side 
mode 


P & W Water Injection 
Engine Certificated 


The vf Sind Plant Engineering Section 
of CAA has issued the first type certifi- 
cate for a water injection engine, the CA 
Model 15, Double-Wasp, R-2800 Pratt & 
Whitney, which is to be installed in such 
transports as the Douglas DC-6, Martin 
202 and 303 and Consolidated Vultee 
Model 240. The new power plant, using 
water injection, will have a take-off rat- 
ing of 2400 hp at 2800 rpm and will pro- 
peony — horsepower for each pound of 


Without the use of water injection, the 
CA Double Wasp is rated by CAA at 
2100 hp @ take-off and 1800 hp for 
cruising. The engine weighs, — 
with accessories but without oil, 2,327 to 
2,360 Ibs., upon whether it is 
equipped with a single or double-speed 
built-in supercharger. The Model 15 uses 
100/130 grade of aviation fuel while 
another model, the CA 17, recently cer- 
tificated, will use 115/145 grade aviation 
gas. 


‘ie 


== 


On behalf of the Boeing Aircraft Company, Wellwood €. Beall, 


Boeings for BOAC—pricent for Engineering and Sales, signs the British Overseas Al 
Corporation order for six Boeing Stratocruisers. Shown left to right as the transaction was made et i 
Boeing plant in Seattle are Fred B. Collins, Boeing Sales Manager; Beall; Vernon G. Crudge, 
Atlantic Regional Director for BOAC, and Sir Victor Tait, British Air Vice-Marshal. 
cruisers are scheduled for delivery during the second half of 1947, when they will be placed in op 
tion over the corporation's Speedbird routes between North America and the United Kingdom. 


BOAC's Sir 





Labor Board Calls For 
Election At Boeing 


The National Labor Relations Board has 
directed that an election be held, some- 
time within 30 days after Aug. 26, to de- 
termine whether the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, Seattle Super- 
visors Lodge No. 1750, shall be chosen 
as the bargaining agent to represent fore- 
men and other supervisory personnel in 
labor relations with the Boeing Aircraft 
Co. Boeing Aircraft Co. had refused to 
recognize IAM as the bargaining agent 
on the grounds that establishment of 
such a unit was inappropriate inasmuch 
as: (1) the personnel involved herein are 
an in of management and 
therefore not “employes” within the 
meaning of the Act and (2) the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists rep- 
resents the rank and file employees of 
the company and is therefore not com- 
petent to represent the supervisory per- 
sonnel, The National Labor Relations 
Board, by a 2 to 1 vote, held that super- 
visors are “employes” within the mean- 
ing of the act and ordered that an elec- 
tion be held to determine whether these 
employes desired to be represented by 








U. S. EXPORT LICENSE NO. 191 


Frank Ambrose Aviation Co. 


10-16 UTOPIA PARKWAY, WHITESTONE, L. I., 
AGENTS, WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


WORLD WIDE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
MULTI-ENGINE TRANSPORT TYPE AIRCRAFT, 
ENGINES, ACCESSORIES AND PARTS 





AVAILABLE SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


Pratt & Whitney Engine Parts 
Wright Engine Parts 

All Typos Aircraft Instruments 
Hamilton Standard Propellers 


Douglas Aircraft & Parts 
Consolidated Aircraft & Parts 
Navigation Instrument & Equipment 
Field and Shop Test Equipment 


Miscellaneous Accessories 
Write, Wire or Phone your Requirements 
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Horner Gaffney Detweiler 


Warren W. Barden has joined Northrup Air 
craft., Inc., as service engineer. Since leaving ti 
AAF, Barden has been associated with H 
Aircraft Co., preparing technical maintenance 
structions for the Hughes flying boat. Col. 
Warren Towle, he = of the AAF, has also joined 
the same company. 

Kenneth P. Bowen, after I5 years service wilt 
North American Aviation, Inc., has joined the Fair 
child organization as assistant general manager of 
the aircraft division at Hagerstown. Bowen 
ceeds Paul J. HM. 

John D. Weaver, formerly a technical assistent 
to Donald W. Douglas has been named productio# 
manager of McDonnell Aircraft Corp. He wil 
direct the scheduling of production of jet-propelled 
aircraft and helicopters. 

Joseph F. McCarthy, finance chairman of United 
Aircraft Cor., has announced the following prome 
tions to newly created division controller 
Richard T. Horner, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft; 

H. Re Hamilton Standard propellers; 

J. Gaffney, Chance Vought Aircraft and 

©. Detweiler, Sikorsky Aircraft. All are v 

of the corporation accounting staff. 4 

E. F. Pierce, veteran of more than (5 yeaa 
aircraft powerplant engineering at Wright 
nautical Corp., has been named head of ™ 
special propulsion division. He will direct | 
development of new and advanced type eng 


Bowen Towle 
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Barden 
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ational Airlines Pays 
Dividend On 
alf Million Shares 


fional Airlines, Inc., earned $226,- 
85 after provision for taxes, equiva- 
to 38c per share on 500,000 shares of 
non stock, outstanding on June 30, 
sording to the report to stockholders by 
T. Baker, president. The report dis- 
d also that National had set a new 
time high during the fiscal year 1945- 
by flying a total of 108,746,383 reve- 
passenger miles an increase of 88.87% 
the previous year. The increase in 
mess was attributed to the addition of 
engine equipment and the extension 
# routes. National now employs approxi- 
‘mately persons My which 40% are vet- 
erans, Baker said 
'@The Glenn L. ” Martin Co., has declared 
& third-quarter dividend of 75c and re- 
all directors and officers during the 
meeting presided over by Glenn L. 
. president. Payment was scheduled 
. 13 to stockholders of record Sept. 3. 
brought $15,000,000 worth of new orders 
Martin to boost the current backlog of 
,288, 


"@Arthur Wiesenberger, head of the New 
‘York Stock Exchange, has announced that 
the year end -market value of aviation 
‘weurities held by the leading 35 closed- 
@ad investment trusts came within 12% of 
equalling the value of the trust’s automotive 
gecurity holdings. On last Dec. 31, the trusts 

owned $15,605,400 worth of air transport se- 
Sites and $11,012,000 of aircraft manu- 
facturing securities, a total of $26,617,400. 
Value of holdings in the automotive industry 
on the same date was $30,105,000. 

@ Douglas Aircraft company has declared 
8 $5.00 dividend on 600,000 shares outstanding, 
to be paid Sept. 20, to stockholders of record 

on Sept. 6. Donald W. Douglas, president of 
the company also announced that considera- 
tion is to be given near the close of the 
fiscal year, Nov. 30, to further possible divi- 
@end action. Earnings for the year and the 
cash position of the company will determine 
Whether or not stockholders receive further 
dividends this year. 

@Solar Aircraft Co., will pay a dividend 
Of 15c per share on common stock, Sept. 15, 
to stockholders of record on Aug. 31. L. M. 
Klauber has been named to fill a vacancy on 
the board of directors, all other members of 
Which were reelected at the last meeting. 
E T. Price was reelected to serve his 17th 
term as president. 

@North American Aviation, Inc., recorded 
'& total sales of $400,401,514 during 1945 and 
Produced a consolidated net income after all 
Charges of $7,820,309 for the fiscal year. 
The earnings were equivalent to $2.28 per 
gare on 3,435,033 shares of outstanding 

_ fapital stock. A special income credit of 
$6,736,886, representing a reduction in the 
Meserve for contingencies provided in previous 
fears, increased reported net income for 1945 
2% $14,557,195. North American backlogs at 

mt cover such types as the P-82E Mus- 
fighter and the Navion civilian plane. 

@ Aero Supply Mfg. Co., Corry, Pa., reported 

ross loss of $14,916 for the first half of 

as it prepared to tool its shops for the 
Manufacture of wire recording devices and 

“@ther items for which there is a current 

/Market. The plant was closed July 22, 1946 
Dy a strike. 

' @ American Airlines has declared an initial 
‘dividend of 87%2c a share on the 314% 
“Cumulative convertible preferred stock. Offered 
W the public at $102 last June, the stock will 

convertible into common stock at any 
prior to redemption at $21 per share. 
Preferred is to be redeemable at $104 
Btlor to 1951 and at lower prices thereafter. 
®The annual fiscal report to stockholders 

“@f All American Aviation, Inc., discloses that 
‘Wtal business for the year amounted to ap- 

ately $2,600,000 as compared with $3,- 
the previous year. Net income trans- 
ferred to earned surplus for the current 
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year ended June 30 was $50,063.51 as com- 

to $99,454.30 as adjusted for the pre- 
ceding year. The loss accrued by the trans- 
port division of AAA totaled $95,447.52, during 
the year. Net current assets as of June 30, 
1946 were $685,000 

@ Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, president 
and general mianager of Hastern Air Lines, 
in his latest report to stockholders, an- 
nounced net earnings after all charges for 
the company of $1,838,970 for the first half 
of 1946. This is an increase of 115% over 
the same period in 1945. Based on the 2,- 
395,572 ‘shares outstanding on June 30, 1946, 
net earnings were 77c for the first six months 
of this year as compared to 36c on the same 
number of shares for the comparable period 
in 1945. ting revenues of the EAL 
system for the first six months of 1946 totaled 
$17,885,614. 

@ United Aircraft Corp., has announced a 
net income of $3,607,288 or $1.23 per common 
share, during the second quarter of 1946. 
The report to stockholders by board chair- 
man Frederick B. Rentschler, also disclosed 
that United has jauthorized a very sub- 
stantial capital expenditure for the develop- 
ment of jet and turbine power plants, chiefly 
for the government. 

@ Bank of Manhattan Company has been 
appointed subscription agent for cumulative 
convertible preferred stock of Columbia Air- 
craft Products, Inc. 

@ St. Louis, Mo., has announced plans for 
the sale of $5,000,000 in airport bonds, Sept 
17. Bidders are asked to name the rate for 
bonds due 1954 to 1956. 

@ Piper Aircraft Corp., will pay a dividend 
of 11144c per share on preferred stock, Oct. 
15. Payments will go to stockholders of 
record, Oct. 1. 

@ Pennsylvania-Central Airlines sustained 
a net loss of $747,763 in the first six months 
of 1946, according to the quarterly report to 
stockholders by president C. Bedell Monro. 
The cash position of the organization re- 
mained firm with total current assets of 
$6,943,483. Of this amount cash and govern- 
ment securities totalled $4,164,454 with cur- 
rent liabilities of $4,532,655, as of June 1. 





Financial Comment 


by 
1. W. Burnham, I! 
of 
Burnham & Company 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 








Back in April of this year we pre- 
sented in this column a table which gave 
for several leading aircraft manufactur- 
ing companies a comparison of market 
price and book value with similar data 
for the pre-war year 1940. The data 
showed the gain that had been made dur- 
ing the war period in book value which 
brought it closer to market price than 
existed before we entered World War II. 
The point was made that for securities, in 
the absence of such reliable determi- 
nants of market price as effect of recon- 
version, backlogs, earnings and dividend 
potentials, the available factor of “book 
value” was being given too much weight 
by the financial community as an indi- 
cator of market value. 

During the past five months many of 
the principal aircraft manufacturers have 
issued their annual reports for 1945 and 
have indicated through interim reports 
or press releases the size of their back- 
logs and plans for future operations. From 
these sources the financial community is 
now obtaining a clearer picture of the 
prospects for earnings and dividends. 
Boeing, Consolidated, Douglas and Martin, 
for example, have recently announced 
their order position or reported earnings, 
from which statements indications as to 
prospective operations may be obtained. 

The aircraft manufacturing industry 


has passed from the reconversion stage 
to the post-war production stage and 
without too drastic an upheaval, as was 
direly predicted in many quarters just 
about a year ago. The demand for com- 
mercial airliners has been better than 
anticipated and military orders for ex- 
perimentation and development have ex- 
ceeded predictions, resulting in backlogs 
for the major producers exceeding those 
of pre-war days. Recent announcements 
of new contracts have advanced unfilled 
orders to levels which assure a higher 
level of activity in 1947 than during 1946. 
Thus, once again, an evaluation of air- 
craft manufacturing stocks can be made 
on the basis of tangible information. The 
indeterminate factor of book value is 
thereby relegated to a we ae posi- 
tion, while the earnings and dividend 
potential regain their primary status as 
determinants of security prices. 


Predicts Air Prospects 


White, Weld & Oo., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, is the publisher of a 
new aviation book by Col. George Bryant 
Woods, in which the author appraises the 
prospects of the industry as a whole and 
of aircraft manufacturing stocks in general. 
An outstanding chapter of the book is de- 
voted to push button aerial warfare of the 
future. In his discussion of airline opera- 
tions, Col. Woods estimates that approxi- 
mately 1,000 American planes, with a capacity 
of at least 35,000 seats, will be in scheduled 
domestic and international service by late 
1948 and that with a load factor of only 
66% an operating total of 20 billion passen- 
ger miles will be attained by that time. 

The book, originally published for private 
distribution is available to the public at 
$5 per copy. 





Right on the Nose of 
the Luscombe roe 


WHY do those who design 


so often choose Sen Fis 

lers as standard pan 
That's easy... 

.. .for the same reason that pilots 
prefer ! 

Sensenich got to be the world's larg- 
est wood propeller manufacturer 
because Sensenich builds them better! 
Be safe, be sure with Sensenich ! 


Cronot copaly corsies Sam 
Sensenich's PROP SHOP 














VERY Air Transport execu- 
tive keeps his weather eye 

on the horizon, watching for 
significant new legislation, 
advanced éngineering tech- 
niques, new demands and uses 


for speed. 


@ Part of L&S service is to 
anticipate tomorrow and make 
you ready. 


@ But the best way to be ready 
for tomorrow’s abundant prom- 
ise is to face today’s problems 
with sound engineering skill 

\—to whittle down costs and 
sharpen the efficiency of your 
operation. 


@ Whether your problems 
concern complete airport plan- 
ning, air transport operation 
or transport plane design, our 
full facilities will provide you 
with more than. satisfactory 
solutions. Write to our New 
York office. 


[uttrett and 
Senior, Inc. 


4IR TRANSPORTATION 
CONSULTANTS 
ENGINEERING 
General Service Bureau 
331 bag omg 1710 Connecticut Avenue 


w York 17, 





Leading Aviation Securities 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


AIRLINES 

Alaska Airlines 
Colonial Airlines 
Northeast Airlines 
Pan American Air. 





Cessna Aircraft 

Fairchild Cc. & 1. 
Fairchild £&. & A. 
Irving Air Chute 





OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 


AIRLINES 


Air Cargo Transport 
All American Aviation 
American Airlines, cv. pfd. 
American Overseas Airlines 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
Continental Air Lines 
Delta Air Lines 


Sn SED ewes cedsccvecesecteectocees 
Flamingo one ou Services, Inc. 

Flying Freight, inc. 
Great Circle Airways, Inc. 
Hoosier Air Freight Corp. 
Intand Airlines 
international Airlines, inc. 
Island Air Ferries, inc. 

Latin American Airways, 
Mid-Continent Air Lines 

National Skyways Freight Corp. 
Public Flyers, inc. 
Tee GED cceecsedoccescoces 
Trans Caribbean Air Carge Corp. 

v. S&S. Airlines, inc. 


MANUFACTURERS, ETC. 
Aeronautical Products 





McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 


Pacific Airmotive 
mtg 
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Pressure On Ground Crews 
To Increase Efficiency 


N a move intended to reduce plane de- 
parture delays and generally to im- 
prove operational efficiency where ground 
personnel are concerned, TWA has de- 
veloped a performance rating formula 
with which the efficiency of each station 
and region can be computed and com- 
pared against perfect and against other 
stations and regions along the system. In 
addition to providing the company and 
the individual stations with a picture of 
weak spots in the handling of planes at 
terminals and route stops, a competitive 
stimulus is being introduced by publica- 
tion of a performance rating chart to 
show just how well each station is doing. 
The first of these charts, compiled semi- 
monthly from daily station reports on 
TWA’s form O-51, is reproduced below. 
Two major factors are considered in the 
performance rating formula: (1) On-time 
performance. comparing the number of 
delayed controllable flights to the total 
number of flights handled; and (2) the 
ratine of average minutes delay per con- 
trollable late flight. Slowness in paper 
work necessary to flight departure is con- 
sidered equally with delays in refueling, 
cleaning, inspection and loading. 
Although the new performance rating 
system is intended to reduce departure 
delays for which a station can be held 
responsible, it has been placed in effect 
partly because statistical studies have 
demonstrated that a rather high percent- 
age of passengers have not been reach- 
ing their destinations on schedule—some- 
times solely as a result of delayed de- 
partures. Although July figures showed 
that only “45 percent of the DC-3 and 
14 percent of the Stratoliner passenger 
flights arrived on time,” this is reported 
by TWA’s industrial engineering depart- 
ment as a “decided improvement” over 
-previous months. DC-3 on time perform- 
ance for June was reported as 35 percent, 
and for May, 26 percent, with only 12 
percent of the Stratoliner flights on time 
in June and seven percent in May. Fur- 
Tr comparison is indicated by the fact 
that 72 percent of all DC-3 flights arrived 
within 30 minutes of schedule in July this 
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COMMUNICATIONS—NEW EQUIPMENT—AIRPORTS 


TWA Seeks To Eliminate 
Ground Delay Bottlenecks 


year, compared with 44 percent a year 
ago. 

The obvious indication of these statistics 
is that more than half of all passengers 
on TWA (and doubtless to a similar de- 
gree on other systems) are late in reach- 
ing their destinations. Better than one- 
fourth of them are more than a half hour 
late, which doubtless not only distresses 
some of the customers but tends to build 
up ill-will among waiting relatives and 
friends and even conversational acquaint- 
ances, 

The new performance rating system is 
only a part of TWA’s campaign to 
up service all along the route. In addi- 
tion to big programs to assist the indus- 
try in reducing in-flight delays resulting 
from weather, airport congestion, etc., 
careful study is being given to every fac- 
tor in reservations, ticketing, passenger 
and cargo loading and unloading, aircraft 
servicing and ground handling, and op- 
erational paper work. 

A small but interesting result of this 
detailed anaylsis of delay factors is the 
plan, mentioned elsewhere in this issue, 
to have company employees rather than 
airport porters, handle Constellation pas- 
senger’s baggage when the Connies go 
back into service. 

Performance rating of standard ground 
operations, and the company-wide pub- 
lication of station efficiency figures under 
a formula which allows for such widely 
divergent conditions as are found at, for 
example, Las Vegas and LaGuardia, def- 
initely is not intended as a high-pressure 
method of getting more work out of fewer 
employes. It is simply a way to “measure 
the ability of station personnel to service 
flights on the ground so that the estab- 
lished time allowed for this service is 
actually mantained or bettered, making a 
fair allowance for any failure to meet 
such allowed time which is caused by de- 
| over which the station has no con- 
trol.” ‘ 


Joins Luke Harris 

William Howard Payne, Washington lawyer, 
has been elected secretary of the Luke Harris 
Industries, Inc., Willow Run Airport. He 
also is the company’s legal counsel. The 
firm deals in sale and lease of aircraft and 
component parts. 


























TWA PERFORMANCE RATINGS—FIRST 15 DAYS OF AUGUST 1946 
System Performance Rating—67.7 Average Minutes Delay per Controllable Late Flight—-s.0 
EASTERN REGION CENTRAL REGION MIDWEST REGION WESTERN PFEGION 
Avs. Ave. ave. Ave. 
Min. Min. Min. Min. 
Late Rating Late Rating Late Ruting tate Rating 
Average 10.3 91.6) Averace ss 85.5 10.4 87.5 | Average 6.0 8685.8 
1. Boston --+ 100.0) 1. S&S. Send 66 92.4 tngi’apolis 10.7 93.0 | 1. Fresno 2.3 96.2 
2. Washington -. 100.0) 2. Ft. Wayne 49 90.2 Wichita 8.5 90.9/2. San Fricisco 4.12 92.8 
3. Pittsburgh 8.0 94.3) 3. Toledo 39 89.2 Amarillo 5.7 88.6 | 3. Phoenix 74 1.3 
‘ Marrisburg 6.2 92.3 | 4. Columbus 7.6 88.6 Kansas City 17.1 84.0 | 4. Winstow 5.0 80.7 
S. Reading 2.5 91.5 | S. Cincinnati 4.5 86.856. St. Louis 6.9 83.9 | 5. Albuquerque 73 8.3 
8 Williamsport 3.7 91.4 | 6. yton 66 86.2 6. Boulder City s.1 86.4 
Phila’ phia 13.7 88.6 | 7. Chicage 11.0 76.8 7. tes Vi 5.0 04.2 
8. New York 15.2 88.4 | 6. Detroit 40.4 74.0 8. Les Angeles 9.6 78.4 
9. Albany 54 81.6 
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Tops Speed Record 


Press reports, dated Aug. 30 at Muroc 
Calif., said that a Republic Thunderjet had 
flown over a measured mile course at a 
speed of 608 mph. to set an unofficial 
speed record. This time beats the world 
record now held by the British Meteor at 
606 mph., but will not be recognized as 
official since it feiled to top the existing 
record by five miles an hour. 


All-Weather Flying 
Devices Soon To Be 
Installed On Airways 


Recognizing a need in all-weather flying 
for more frequent position checks than 
those now obtained when passing over 
marker beacons, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has undertaken and made 
considerable progress on development of 
distance measuring equipment with which 
a pilot can automatically learn his posi- 
tion from any point along an airway. 
Only minor refinements now seem neces- 
sary before the equipment can be placed 
in service. 

Two sets of special transmitter-receiver 
equipment are necessary; one on the 
ground and the other in the plane. Both 
sets are light, relatively inexpensive, and 
simple to install and operate. In oper- 
ation, equipment in the plane is used to 
send out a signal which automatically 
activates the ground transmitter and 
sends back another signal recorded in the 
plane. Elapsed time for the first signal 
to go out and tthe second to come back is 
translated into distance and registered on 
a cockpit dial as miles, yards, or feet de- 
pending on the scale selected. 

Ground transmitter signals can be given 
an identification code for aural recep- 
tion in the plane to insure that a pilot 
knows which ground station he is reading, 
and on occasion to permit a double check 
by tuning in more than one station ahead 
on his route. 

In contemplating replacement of marker 
beacons along the airways system with 
distance measuring equipment (termed 
D.M.E. by technicians at the C.A.A. Ex- 
perimental Center in Indianapolis), the 
C.A.A. has in mind locating them ap- 
proximately 50 miles apart, not only at 
sites of present marker beacons but on 
mountains and other obstacles which a 
pilot should be aware of. Stations in the 
same general area probably will be tuned 
at least four kilocycles apart, and charts 
will have to be altered to show the fre- 
quency and code characteristic of each 
ground marker. The ground stations will 
be unattended and in continuous opera- 
tion. 

No exact date has been set for installa- 
tion of equipment along various airways, 
nor has the C.A.A. specified an exact de- 
sign for equipment which will be needed 
in aircraft. However, the distance meas- 











uring development stands high on C.A.A.’s 
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airway improvement program. 















Liquid Injection May 
Provide Extra Thrust 
For Jet Type Engines 


The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics has reported that one of the 
biggest faults of jet power plants—their 
slow acceleration for take-off and rather 
poor performance at low speeds—may 
soon be chalked off the complaint list by 
injection of a water-ethyl alcohol mixture 
into the combustion chamber when extra 
thrust is needed, This new boost will be 
considerable—as much as a hundred per- 
cent added thrust—if NACA’s test stand 
red are indicative of performance in 


The alcoholic stimulant to standard tur- 
bo jet performance is similar in principle 
to water injection in reciprocating en- 
gines, its effect being to greatly reduce 
internal temperatures and improve com- 
bustion efficiency through increased den- 
sity of the fuel mixture. The jet engine 
injection, however, can be accomplished 
either directly into the combustion cham- 
ber or by using the same mixture as a 
cooling agent in a secondary fuel-oil 
combustion unit in the rear of the ex- 
haust stack. The ideal mixture appears 
to be about 20 percent alcohol and 80 
percent water. 

NACA’s stand tests have been suffic- 
iently complete and satisfactory to justify 
early flight tests in a Bell P-59. It is ex- 
pected that the injection system will be 
practical only for take-off and short 
bursts of speed under combat conditions. 
Further will cover potential use 
for loaded transport takeoffs when thrust 
jet or prop-jet engines come into com- 
mercial use. 


AAF Weather Service 


To Aid In Research 


The Air Weather Service of the AAF 
has\announced plans to have 35 storm de- 
tection radar stations in operation by the 
end of this year. Work of the stations will 
be coordinated with information obtained 


by weather reconnaissance flights, and 
observation data will be turned over to 
the Weather Bureau to be passed along to 
commercial airlines and the general pub- 
lic. 

In announcing the new chain of sta- 
tions and general use of radar in 
storm detection, Col. D. N. Yates, chief 
of the Air Weather Service, stated that 
the stations can spot thunderstorms with- 
in 200 miles and can plot their rate and 
direction of movement with sufficient ac- 
curacy to predict an almost exact time of 
arrival at any particular point. 

The AWS also is undertaking, in co- 
operation with the Sienal Corps and with 
several scientific institutions and univer- 
sities, an expanded program of upper 
atmosphere weather reconnaissance and 
research. A major result is expected to 
be the development of new instruments 
for automatic computation and reporting 
of stratosphere weather. 


Launching Device To 
Speed Plane Take-Off 


Development of a runway-catapult de- 
vice primarily intended for launching 
military aircraft from shipboard or from 
tiny islands, but capable of launching a 
heavy transport at 120 mph. after a run 
of only 500 feet, has been announced by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. Developing 
the equivalent of 15,000 horsepower, and 
known as the ‘electropult,’ a 1,380 foot 
test model has been installed and tested 
at the Naval Air Test Center at Patuxent 
River, Md. 

The device is basically a giant electric 
motor, laid out longitudinally along run- 
way rails. A small shuttle car, to which 
a plane is hooked for takeoff, is pulled 
down the tracks by electric magnets 
placed along the rails. 

Although it is not certain that the 
“electropult’ will find widespread applica- 
tion for restricted-area launching of mod- 
ern commercial planes, which seem to re- 
quire more runway for landing than for 
takeoff, it is reported that airline pas- 
sengers, while noticing the rapid accel- 
eration, would not be made uncomfort- 
able by it. 








seadient of American Air Export & | 


‘ ’ Charles A. Carroll, 
High Density Seating— ag tes eedened and developed this arrangement for comfort- 


uy seating nine additional cash St s in the 


s DC-3s. Double seats on both sides of the 
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are reported roomy enough for | two husky men or a mother and two small 
ohlaren “and “tests. have demonstrated highly satisfactory flight 


performance and stability. 
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30 Hour Check 


By DAVID SHAWE 


One of the wartime manufacturers of aj. 
borne radar equipment, naturally anxious » 
reach the airline market but apparently » 
uncertain as the airlines themselves aboy 
what sort of equipment is needed, has gone » 
the trouble of preparing a rather lengthy que 
tionnaire to get opinions on what airborm 
radar should accomplish, how much weigh 
and space should be allowed for it, etc. Wh 
join the manufacturer in hoping the com 
posite opinion will result in a generally accept 
able piece of equipment, at an early date 
Meanwhile, if you think your opinions @ 
radar or collision warning devices are wor} 
something, send them along to the question. 
naire’s originator, Raytheon Mfg. Co., Aen 
tronics Dept., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


We hear from the Army Air Forces that thy 
are working toward complete remodification ¢ 
radio, radar and electrical equipment used & 
high altitude aircraft and guided missiles. } 
now has been thoroughly established that co 
mic rays at upper altitudes can entirely dis 
rupt the performance of standard electrial 
equipment. 


Our American Alrlines scout reports ths 
the company has sent an employee advisory 
committee, composed mostly of attractin 
hostesses, out to San Diego to study Con 
solidated’s mock-up of the CV-240. The ide 
was to get recommendations, in advance @ 
production on AAL’s substantial order fg 
the 240, on interior arrangements, fitting 
and other items which might prove unsati- 
factory to passengers or employees. Ap 
parently the committee had a very pleasant 
time, but liked the mock-up pretty mud 
the way it was. 


Boeing Aircraft engineers have developed 
special load computer to assist in proper di 
tribution of cargo in the new Stratofreighte 
Similar in principle to other large weight an 
balance computers, the Boeing device show 
a compartmented cutaway view of the entir 
plane, with pointers to mark and totalize th 
load going into each section of the ship. 
ternal adding machine mechanism shows t& 
change in center of gravity. The comput 
can be used and re-used while cargo loading 
is in progress, insuring proper distribution an 
preventing having to shift cargo after loading 
is completed. 


Direct all-weather flights between E] Pas 
and Monterrey, Mexico will be started some 
time this month by American Airlines. Uniti 
recently completed installation of VHF ani 
LF radio beacon equipment in Texas ai 
Mexico, instrument flights had to be route 
via Big Spring and San Antonio. The ne 
direct route is 300 miles shorter. 


Stepped up schedules and space shortage 
have forced the maintenance department @ 
Delta Air Lines to start a night shift in th 
Atlanta engine overhaul shop. Two years 4 
the shop only had to turn out a DC-3 Cyclone 
every four days; now Delta needs an over 
hauled DC-3 engine every day, plus a P & 
DC-4 engine every day and a half. 


New note on the housing problems of m- 
gratory airline employees: TWA is moving i= 
International Div. Training School from Read- 
ing, Pa. to the new division maintenance cente 
at New Castle Air Base, Wilmington, Del. The 
move involves all trainees and about 100 school 
staff members, many of whom were so worm 
out from house hunting in Reading that they 
hardly had the strength to pack for the move 
to Wilmington where, we are told, things ar 
tough 
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Navy Hydraulic Fluid 
Formula Supplied To 
Civilian Operators 


Coincidental announcements, both hav- 
ing to do with the inflammability of air- 
craft hydraulic fluids, were released last 
week by the Navy and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. The CAB’s Safety Bureau 
says it is thinking of prohibiting the use 
of present-type fluids in favor of some- 
thing, as yet undetermined, which will be 
non-inflammable. The Navy says it has 
developed such a fluid and is specifying 
it for all new naval aircraft. 

The Safety Bureau, in proposing to re- 
quest CAB for certain ges in Civil 
Air Regulations, expresses the opinion that 
present fluids present altogether too great 
a fire hazard, and the belief that “within 
a relatively short time certain fluids can 
be adapted for use in present hydraulic 
systems offer a higher degree of safety 
than heretofore.” Although apparently 
feeling that recently developed fluids need 
further service testing, the Safety Bureau 
is soliciting industry comment and all 
pertinent information on the character- 
istics and availability of non-inflammable 
fluids. The Bureau wants this informa- 
tion before Dec. 1, 1946. 

The Navy apparently is satisfied that 
its new fluid is just what is needed, at 
least for Navy planes. More than three 
years of test and experiment at the Naval 
Research Laboratory have gone into the 
development. It is a water-base, non- 
petroleum liquid, reported entirely satis- 
factory both for hydraulic pressure and 
for lubrication of hydraulic pumps. Freez- 
ing point is under 50 below zero. 

Full details on the Navy’s non-inflam- 
mable fluid are being made available to 
airlines and aircraft manufacturers. 


New Guide Books 
Offered To Airmen 


Two new pocket-size guide books, 
Showing pilots the location and facilities 
of airports in various sections of the U. S. 
have just been published and placed on 
the market. Non-competing in character, 
one is primarily a guide to ground facil- 
ities, hotels, meals, transportation and air- 
craft service. The other is more for use 
while the pilot is still in flight, containing 
data on radio frequencies, letdown pro- 
cedure, runway description and similar 


‘ information necessary for approaching a 


Strange airport under difficult weather 
conditions. 

Aeronautical Services, Inc., 2206 Wis- 
consin Ave., N. W., Washington 7, D. C., 
is publishing the latter guide in loose leaf 
form with a weekly revision service to 
keep the book up to date at all times. It 
comes in two separate books covering 
eastern and western halves of the U. S. 
The Eastern half is now available, with 
coverage of the area west of the Missis- 
Sippi expected to be out in about two 
months. Subscription price, including re- 
Vision service, is. $57.50 for the entire 
country or $35 for either half. Price in- 
cludes a permanent binder with sub- 
Scribers name in gold. The publishing 
organization is made up of several ex- 
Perienced and responsible former carto- 
gtaphers and engineers for the Coast & 
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MANY SHIPMENTS now travel at air-speeds up to five miles a 
minute in the swift new planes that have joined the Airlines’ fleets — 
bigger planes that make more space available for all kinds of traffic. 


LOW RATES include special handling — pick-up and delivery — in all 


major U. S. towns and cities. (Often 
same-day delivery.) Rapid air-rail 
schedules to and from 23,000 off- 


airline communities in the country. 


FOREIGN SERVICE direct by air to 
and from scores of countries — the 
world’s best service, in the world’s 
best planes. 


WRITE TODAY for the Time and 















































RATES CUT 22% SINCE 1943 (U.S.A) 
am Over 40 ths.) 
anes 2 ths. | 5 the. | 25 te. | 40 tes. Conts per te 
149 | $1.00 | $1.00) $1.00) $1.23 307 
349 102; 1.98) 220) 348 2 
sae 107) 142) 384) 614 15.35 
1069 117] 198) 7e8| 12.28 30.7% 
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INTERNATIONAL RATES ALSO REDUCED 








Rate Schedule on Air Express. It contains illuminating facts to help 
you solve many a shipping problem. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Or ask for 
it at any Airline or Railway Express office. 
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Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 














More West Coast travelers experienced the 
speed, comfort, and luxury of 4-engine Sky- 
masters on Western Air Lines’ California 
coast routes during July than any other 
airline. Western scheduled 26, 4-engine 
flights daily . . . 806 for the month. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


ALL NON-STOP; ALL 4-ENGINE. Passengers 
traveling with Western Air between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles now enjoy the 
only all non-stop, all 4-engine Skymaster serv- 
ice over this heaviest-traveled Coast route 


LOS ANGELES DENVER CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Transcontinental air travelers in fast-in- 
creasing number find that Western Air's 
**cut-off” from Los Angeles to Denver, 
Chicago* and New York’ is the most scenic, 
fastest, regular fare route to many eastern 
cities; shortest time to Denver—4!s hours. 
Only 8% hours to Kansas City*. 

(* Via connecting airline) 
More passengers boarded Western Air 
planes at Los Angles during May than ships 
of any other airline... a total of 16,419. 


In the West . . . fly Western Air. Phone the 
Western Air ticket office in your city, or 
your air travel agent. 


WESTERN 





AIR LINES 
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Geodetic Survey, Commerce Departmey 
and AAF. 

The other handbook, called Decker; 
Airport Guide, is published by Decker A} 
Services, Inc., Fairfield, Conn. It divide 
the U. S. into five sections, each contaip. 
ing a description of facilities and servigg 
to be found at each airport in the am 
covered. Each section is priced at $1§ 
with the set selling for $4.00. 
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Service Test Proposed 
For All New Planes 


The Safety Bureau of the Civil Aem 
nautics Board is circulating for industy 
comment a revision of the Civil Air Regy. 
lations proposed by the Administrator ¢ 
Civil Aeronautics which would requir 
all new aircraft to undergo accelerate 
service tests before becoming eligible fe 
airworthiness or type certification. 

The revision proposed by the Admin 
istrator is as follows: “No new mod 
aircraft shall be granted an airworthines 
or type certificate until the manufacture 
shall have satisfactorily completed a serv. 
ice test on one aircraft under such con- 
ditions as the Administrator shall pre 
scribe. Im the case of transport categon 
aircraft, such test shall be of 150 hous 
duration, and for all other aircraft, d 
100 hours duration. This service te 
shall be in addition to other flight test 
currently required by the Civil Air Regu- 
lations.” 

Present regulations do not specify any 
particular number of hours of flight tests 
that new models must undergo. 

The Safety Bureau has asked that com- 
ments on the proposed revision be filed by 
Oct. 1. 


Temporary Certificates 
For Ferrying Approved 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has pre 
mulgated a Special Civil Air Regulatio 
(Serial 373), authorizing the Administ 
tor of Civil Aeronautics to issue tempor 
ary airworthiness certificates valid onl 
for ferry flights by U. S. civil aircral 
from points where the certificates a 
issued to locations within the U. S. wher 
the plane is to be modified. Purpose @ 
the regulation is to provide temporat 
certification for aircraft declared surple 
abroad and purchased by U. S. citizen 
for modification in the United State 
The Special Regulation will terminat 
Sept. 1, 1947. 


Air School Facilities 
Doubled During 1946 


Post-war increase in private flying am 
flying training for veterans under 
G1. Bill of Rights are reflected in & 
more than two-fold increase in the nul 
ber of CAA approved flying schools ® 
the first seven months of 1946. As @ 
Aug: 1 there was a total of 1,021 CAA a> 
proved ground and flying schools in oper 
ation, in contrast with the 405 schools ® 
force at the beginning of the year. 

July saw 188 new schools certificated 
by CAA during which time 70 older 
schools were reapproved. A total of Sf 
new schools have been approved during 
1946. 
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De-icer for Connie Tail 


B. F. Goodrich Co. reports that all Con- 


stellations now going back into service are 


equipped with this novel four-way de-icer 
tube installed on the tail assembly. The 
inflatable rubber panel runs in four directions 
and each section is a different size and shape. 
Although it operates on the same principle 
as wing de-icer boots, Goodrich spent more 
than two years on the difficult design and on 
production methods. 


New VHF Receiver for Airlines 


Radio Receptor Company’s new RV-1-B 
equipment for VHF reception has been de- 
signed, according to the company, specifically 
to meet airline requirements. Significant 
facts about the receiver include: panel five 
and one-fourth inches high; frequency range 
100 to 162 mc; 140 volts plate supply; signal 
to noise ratio better than 2:1 for a 2 micro- 





volt signal modulated 30 percent; undistorted 
audio output of one watt over entire fre- 
quency range. The receiver has a peak noise 
limiter which automatically clips impulse 
Rolse, and a snap-action circuit which opens 
the audio channel when receiving carriers of 
two microvolts or more. The installation unit 
slides in and out of the dust cover on ball 
bearing wheels. Receiver can be inverted 
while operating for inspection or servicing in 
flight. Company Bulletin 5007A gives full in- 
formation on the RV-1-B. Radio Receptor 
Co., Inc., 251 W. 19th St., New York 11, N. Y¥ 


-Dust Excluder Boot 


This removable 
bellows-like device 
has been developed 
by United States 
Rubber Co. to keep 
dust out of landing 
gear parts, prevent- 
ing abrasive action 
against strut cylin- 
ders and pistons. 
Made of fabric im- 
pregnated with oil- 
resistant synthetic 
rubber, the dust ex- 
cluder is split 
lengthwise and 
laced for quick re- 
moval. Bellows con- 
construction per- 
Mits free movement of piston. U. 8S. Rubber 
aeeretucing the item in a wide range of 
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New Equipment ——- 


Pudua Linilme 


and ooklds 


“The Importance of Control in Resistance 
Welding”, a 12-page booklet prepared by 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
offers basic discussion of problems of heat 
and pressure application in resistance 
welding. 

Another book on welding, this one having 
to do with problems of aluminum and 
aluminum alloy welding, has been prepared 
by Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville 1, Ky. 
It is a detailed and valuable treatise, running 
to 90 pages. 

Aircraft Electrical Test Equipment manu- 
factured by Unadco Mfg. Co., New Haven 9, 
Conn., is covered in a new company brochure 
Items include aircraft generator testometers, 
portable voltage regulator tester, AC inverter 
tester, voltage regulator relay test cabinet, 
and a multi-purpose mobile, aircraft testo- 
meter. 

The Kollsman ‘Compak’ Electric Tachometer 
Generator—half the size and weight of here- 
tofore standard units for multi-engine planes 
—is described in a new six page illustrated 
folder. Includes complete data on operation, 
space requirements and weight, interchange- 
ability with standard units, etc. Kollsman 
Instrument Div., Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Description of the multi-purpose propeller 
test stand developed by Hydraulic Machinery, 
Inc., 12825 Ford Rd., Dearborn, Mich., is 
available in a folder reproduction of recent 
My-Mac advertisements. 








Operations—Maintenance 
Personnel 














Snedecker Matute Walner 
Joe Mountain, a pilot since 1921 and lately an 
AAF colonel, recently was appointed director of 
TWA's all-weather flying program. Mountain joined 
TWA in 1937, was the first TWA pilot to cross the 


and has served as director 
of co-pilot and pilot training, director of the 4- 


Atlantic during the war, 


engine flight school in New Mexico, and director 
of training for the Intercontinental Division. He will 
coordinate the efforts of all TWA departments to- 
ward achieving all-weather flight operation. 

Colin H. Mcintosh, well-known authority on air 
ne and meteorology and author of several 
widely used books and manuals on these subjects, 
has joined the firm of Charles E. Rheinstrom, avie 
tion consultants. In his new capacity, Mcintosh 
will serve as flight operations consultant advising 
Rheinstrom clients on problems of domestic and 
international operations. 

Juan Matute is Pan American World Airways new 
station manager in charge of station activities for 
PAA at Los Angeles, Calif. 

John Durkovich, with United Air Lines during the 
pest !2 years, has been named central region repre- 
sentative for Aeronautical Radio, Inc. He will main 
tain headquarters in Chicago. 

w Walner has assumed the position of assist 
ant chief pilot for Braniff Airwa Walner hed ten 
years of seniority with Braniff before serving with 
the AAF. 

Monte H. Snedeker, formerly in the Fort Worth 
office of the CAA as chief of the air carrier branch, 
has accepted the position of assistant operations 
manager for Chicago and Southern Air Lines. He 
will be stationed at Memphis. 

Max Ragland, who has filled a number of Ameri- 
can Airlines posts in maintenance and flight dis- 
patch, recently was appointed assistant flight super- 
intendent for AAL at New York. 

George Norman, American Airlines repsir parts 
foreman in New York, has been cited for comple- 
tion of 20 years’ service with the company. Another 
New York AA'‘er, George Rule in line maintenance, 
has received a 15 year award. 


Tentative ATC For 
Beech 18-C Transport 


The Air Carrier Section of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has issued a 
tentative approved-type certificate to the 
Beech Aircraft Co. for its 18-C type 
transport plane which has been desig- 
nated by many airline certificate appli- 
cants as their choice for a feeder line 
airplane. 

Tentative approval has been given both 
at the Kansas City regional office of CAA 
as well as in the central office in Wash- 
ington. This approval will permit an air- 
line to operate the 18-C type plane, sub- 
ject to the reservation that a later review 
of operating performances by CAA may 
require slight modifications before a 
permanent certificate is issued. 

Local CAA officials did not have a de- 
tailed description of the aircraft other 
than to state that tentative approval had 
been given on the basis of an allowance 
of 9,000 pounds gross weight for take 
off and landing. These officials said the 
approval had been given for what they 
believed was a 10 place model. 








PROPELLERS - GOVERNORS - BLADES 
ENGINE ACCESSORIES 


Overhaul Parts for Propellers and Accessories 
LARGE STOCKS ON HAND 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


>} PHONE - WIRE - WRITE TODAY ¢ 


pecan 


HOME OFFICE: 
Alexand 


692 {ioutqomeny St., 
ria, Virginia 


Phone: Alexandria 0907 


COMPONENTS CORPORATION 


Authorized Agent for War Assets Administration 


FLORIDA Oprece, 991 Be E. 2nd Ave., 
iami, Florid 


Sounss Saber 






















Commute in the Heart of America 


Between most of 22 major cities 
in the Heart of America Mid- 
Continent provides daily com- 
oF muter service. 
part of a day in a distant city 
and be 
night. Yes, days do double duty 
when you fly. So next time go 
the shortest travel way North or 
South—fly Mid-Continent. 














You can spend 







back home that same 



















‘MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 











Classified Aduertising 





“FOR SALE: FIVE BT-13’s. Engines, props, 
and entire aircraft thoroughly overhauled and 
renovated, with no time since over-haul. NC 
License. Complete instrumentation and 
radio.. All in excellent condition. May be 
bought singly. Box 515, American Aviation, 
American Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 





PILOT REPRESENTATIVE—Air line pilot- 
ing experience or its equivalent. Veteran 
preferred. Some Travel. Labor relations ex- 
perience or aptitude necessary. Permanent 
position and stable future. Box 510, American 
Aviation, American Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 





AIRLINE MECHANICS, over seas assign- 
ments, Europe-Africa-Asia, must have air- 
craft and Engine License—Experience on 
heavy aircraft—Furnish resume experience 
and present employment. Box 513, American 
Aviation, American Building, Washington 4, 
D. C. 


VETERAN—Airline pilot desires position 
with small airline as Operations Manager. 
Have 20 years in aviation, 10,000 hours, and 
three years executive experience with AAP 
in World War II. P. O. Box 431, Coral Gables, 
Florida. 





FOR SALE—Parts and component parts to 
BT-13 and AT-6. GI Trading Co. P. O. Box 
431, Coral Gables, Plorida. 





“AVIATION ACCOUNTANT, thoroughly 
familiar with CAB Manual, statistical reports, 
and Post Office Billings, desires position. 
Eight years Aviatien experience. Will go any- 
where, available at once.” Box 514, American 
Aviation, American Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 





Retired Navy man desires employment with 
commercial airline. 21 years experience on 
various types Navy aircraft. Graduate of 
four Naval schools. Will consider foreign 
service. Box 516, American Aviation, Ameri- 
can Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 
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Aeroquip Corporation 
Aircraft Components Corporation 


Aircraft Radio Corporation 27 
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